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TYPE-WRITING. | 
UNIVERSITY TYPE-WRITING 


OFFICE, exzenb a. King Edward Street).—MSS. of all 
descriptions typed an 6 ree for the press. Literary, Scientific 
Medical, and Foreign 1 MSS. carefully copied and revised by experience 

typists. Notes taken at the Bodleian. Old Latin, English, and other 
documents transcribed by experts and type-written. ranslatious.— 
For price list and information address the Secretary. 





AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c— 


Srtentiie, oma Medical um. , caetalty and promptly 
typewritten by & ¢ 40, Nor’ Street, Strand, W.C. 
Private room for d dictation. _Highest veleouess. “Translations, 


YPE WRITING.—AIl kinds of Copying. 
AUsuORS MANUSCRIPTS, Pedigrees &. Home W ort. 
Terms: r folio (72 words); or 5,000 words, and over, 1s. 
quand, a, Ber. on or before delivery. —Miss NIGHTINGALL, he 
Avenue, Stevenage, Herts. 


TYPE- -WRITING WANTED. Very low 


terms.—Address Fraviers, 44, Southampton Buildings, 


Holborn, \ wc. 
- CATALOGUES ~ 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Square. 


FOREIGN AND ORIENTAL BOOKS, 


MESSRS. LUZAC & CO. having Agents 
t 


in all the etnstpal towns of the Continent an East, are 
able to supply any books not in stock at the shortest notice and at 
most reasonable terms. 

LUZAC & CO.’S ORIENTAL LIST. 
Containing Notes and News on, and a Bibliographical List of, all New 
Publications on Africa and the East. Pubiished monthly. Annual 
subscription (post free) Two Shillings. 
__46, Great Russell Street, W.C. (Opposite the British Museum.) 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; 


AND 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINEURGH. 
CATALOGUES post free on application, 


\JEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


&c., PRINTED and PUBLISHED.—KING, SELL &R IL. 
TON, Limited, high-class Printers and Publishers, 12, Gough Sjuare, 
4, Bolt Court, ‘Fleet Street, E.C., are prepared to undertake the Print: 
ing and Publishing of_ first-class Newspapers, Magazines, Buoks, 
Cat logues, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association ‘Minutes | 
of Evidence, &¢., in the best style. Their offices are ‘fitted with the 
latest improvements in Rotary and ether Machinery, the most modern 
English and Foreign Type, and they hg none but first-class work- 
men. Facilities upon the premises for Edttorial Offices, free. Adver- 
Telephone 2759. 











tisipg and Publishing Departments conducted. 
‘Africanism, London. 


Telegraph, ‘ 





RITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 
VANCEMENT of SCIENCE, 
Burlington House, London, W. 


The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at 

NOTTINGHAM, commencing on WEDNESDAY, Serremper 13th. 
Presipent-Evect— 

 BERDON SANDERSON, M.A., MD., LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S, 
R.S.E., Professor of Physiology i in the Univ ersity of Oxford. 

nated E to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS.—Authors are re- 
minded that the acceptance of Memoirs, and the days on which they 
are to he read, are, as far as possible, determined by Organising 
Committees for ‘the several Sections before the beginning of the Meet- 
ing. Memoirs should be sent to the Office of the Associaticn. Infor- 
mation about Local Arrangements may be obtained from the Local 
Secretaries, Nottingham. 

G, Grirritu, Assistant General Secretary. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL of SCIENCE and 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM. 


The Committee invites APPLICATIONS for the post of HEAD 
MASTER in the above S:-hool. The stipend will be £150, with a Capi- 
tation and one-third of the Government Grant; the Committee 
Cnoeentes ing for the first year a minimum total of £250. 

I particulars will be furnished on request. 

an ications, stating qualifications, and enclosing eight copies of testi- 

monials, should reach the undersigned not later than March 30th, 1892. 
a ap ee Lovis W. Montacxoy, Hon. Sec. 
6, Wellingiou Square, Cheltenham. 


THE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 


NEWCASTLE-U PON-TYNE. 


Dr. +5 














The Council invite Arraac ATIONS for the PROFESSORSHIP of 
CLASSICS and LITERATURE, reounaly vacated by the zesignation 
of Professor Owen Soule M.A. he Remuneration attached to the 
Chair is a fixed stipend of £200 and a share of fees, which, for the 
present Session, will amount to about £150. Candidates are req uested to 
send in their applications and testimonials not Jater than March 3st 
to the undersigned, from whom full particulars respecting the duties 
of the Professor may be obtained. 

H.F. | F. Srockp DALE, Secretary. 


HISTORICAL 


(Incorporated hy Royal Charter. ) 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF, G.C.SI. 








RexAL SOCIETY, 








THURSDAY, l6rn MARCH, at 8.30 P.m., 
Zhe, Sellowing ft will be read -—“THE MAGYAR COUNTY a 
udy in the Comparat to , 
EMIL REICH: Dr dae yt ater, of Municipsl Institutions,” by 


20, Hanover anover Square, w. 


MUDIE’s 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCTETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
ons lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and — Lists of Books gratis and post free. 





SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in —_ communication with this Library. 





MUDIE’S: SELECT “LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241, Brompton Road, 8. W.; and 48, Queen Victoria 8t., 1 8t., E.“ 


Pp OPULAR EDITION. 
Large 4to, with PORTRAIT, price 6d. 
| JOSEPH MAZZINI : a Memoir by E. A. V., 
with two Essays by MAZZINI OT OUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY ” and “ THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


London: ALEXANDER & Gusruzano, Furnival Street, E.C. 














DUBLIN. 
Important and Valuable Library of the late C. DOYLE, Esq. 


ESSRS. BENNETT & SON respectfully 


give notice that they will fr m, by_ AUCTION in their 
ROOMS, 6, UPPER ORMOND DUBLIN, on MONDAY, 
Marcu 20, and Following Days, t 4 oh varied, and extensive 
LIBRARY, all in the choicest condition and superb bindings, included 
in which will be found Pickering’s Aldine Poets, 41 vols., 1831-52— 
Cardinal Newman's Lives of the English Saints (14) in 4 vols., antique 
calf-extra—Kenelm HH. Dighy'’s Works, a Collected Set, comprising 
Mores Catho'ici, Compitum, Lovers’ Seat, &c., 26 vols., 1831-73—Dryden’s 
Works, by Scott, 18 vols. —Lowe’s British Ferns, &c.,' 11 vols.—Morris’s 
British Birds, &e. » 7 vols.—Shaw’s Dresses and Hecorations of the 
Middle Age: Jarge- -paper, 2 vols. —Cromwelliana—Mclan’s Clans of the 
Scottish Highlands, Coloured Plates—Lod ge’s Portraits. 12 vols., royal 
4to, Proof Plates on India P -_> Britton’s Architectural Antiquities 
5 vols.—Brockedon’s Passes of the Alps—Smith's Dictionaries, 8 vols., 
morocco extra—Hallam and Lord Macaulay's Works—Lingard and 
Froude'’s England, best edition—Grammont’s Memoirs - Walpole’s Anec- 
dotes of P. ainting, India Proof Portraits. 5 vols., large-paper— Mrs. Jame- 
son's Works—Yarrell’s British Birds—Bewick’s Birds—Thac keray and 
Dickens's Works, Original Editions— Roberts’. Holy Land—Maund's 
Botanic Garden, 7 vols.—Gilbert’s National MSS. of Ireland—Munich 
Gallery—Gilray and Hogarth’s Works— Annals of the Four Masters— 
Musée Frangais and Musée Royal— British and other Gallerie o 
Abbotsford Waverley, 12 vols.—Houbraken’s Heads—-Nares’s Bibl, 
vole,—Cruikshank’s Italian Tales, 1824—Museum of Painting ana 
Sculpture, 17 vols.—Glances at Character. Coloured Plates, 1814—Scett's 
Novels, Original Editions—Drvden, Swift, Locke, and Pope's Woiks— 
Shakespeare's Plays, 21 vols.—Voltaire’s Works, 70 vols., &c. 


Catalogues, price 6d. each, on application. 

N.B.—In PREPARATION for SALE, the LIBRARIES of the late 
Sir BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King-at-Arms; the late GEO, 
BOOTH, Esq., of the co. Wicklow; and that of the late Prof. U. K. 
su LLIVAN, Ph.D., M.R.1.A., President of the Queen's College, Cork. 


The v areroong e Genealogical, Heraldic, Historical, and Miscel« 
taneous LIBRARY ef the late Sir J. BERNARD BURKE, 
C.B., LL.D., MRI A, Ulster King-at-Arms, 


ESSRS. BENNETT & SON respect- 


fully cive notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, in their 

ROOMS, 6. UPPER ORMOND bag) S on TUESDAY, the 28th 
Maren, 1893, and Following Days, the iz vor tant and Valuable 
LIBRARY of the late Sir BERNA RD BU 3, all in fine condition, 
many of them privately printed an in sumptucus bindings, and pre- 
sentation copies, with autographs, &c Peerages, Pedigrees, 
Heraldry, Armoral Bearings, Family and County Histories, Landed 
Gentry, Titles of Honour end Precedence, Costumes, Visitations, 
Inquisitions, State Trials, &c ; Sir B. Burke's Works, Lives of the 
Lindsays, 3 vols. ; Lecky ’s Works, Gilbert's Dublin, 3 vols.; Anna's of 
the Four Masters, 7 vols. ; Mrs. Jameron 44 Works, 6 vols. (a superb set); 
Annuaire de la Noble sxe de France, 49 vols.; Brayley’s Surrey, 5 vols. ; 
Harleian S«ciety’s Publications, the Harcourt Papers, 13 vols. ; Drum- 
mond’s Noble British Families, Doyle's Chronicle of England, Modes 
et Costumes, the Humours of Cevent Garden, Old Seotch Families, 
State Trials, Lioer Munerum Hibernia, 2 vols. ; the Chiefs of Grant, 3 
vols. ; Croke Family, 2 vols.; Nobilaire Universal, 6 vols. ; Scottish 
Arms, 2 vols. 

Sale to commence at 12 o'clock. On view three days preceding sale. 
Catalogues, price 6d., each, on application on and after the 14th inst — 
Bennett & Son, , Auctione ers, 6, U ppe r Ormond 1 Quay, Dublin. 


ART. 4 
WANTED to PURCHASE, OIL 


PAINTINGS by Constable, Gainshorough, Seauatte, Rom- 
ney, Opie, Hoppner, Lawrence, Crome, Cotman, Stark, Vincent, 
Miiller, Bonington, Morland, [bbetson, R. Wilson, Stannard, Barker 
of Bath, P. Nasmyth, De Loutherbourg, Holland Callcott, ¢ ‘hambers, 
Collins, Singleton and Wheatley. A Collection of the aly ove alwaya 
on vi view.—Apply Messrs. Dowpeswett, 160, New Bond Street, London 


TH E AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, New Oxford Street, London. 








Fine Art Publications. 
ALFRED STEVENS and his WORK. With 


57 Full-Page Autotype Illustrations and Memoir and 
Critical Descriptions, by Mr. HUGH STANNUS, 
F.R.LB.A. Price Six Guineas. 


THE ART of FRANCESCO BARTOLOZZI. 
One Hundred Examples. with Notes and Memoir by 
LOUIS FAGAN, Esq. In Four Perte. Price, complete, 
Twelve Guineas. Separate Plates may be obtained. 


THE LIBER STUDIORUM of TURNER. 


Autotype Facsimiles, accompanied with Notices of ach 
Plate, by the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. _T'- 
lished in 3 vols. Four Guineaseach. Separate Plates 
may be obtained. 


iDYLLS of the NORFOLK BROADS, by 
. H. EMERSON, B.A., M.B. Twelve Plates in Auto- 
gravtire in handsome Portfolio, with Des riptive Letter- 
prest. Proofs, £1 11s. 61. Prints, £1 1s. 


Fine Art Catalogue, 186 pages, p st free, 6d. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LON DON ‘ 


Fourth Edition, pp. 309, 5-. 


ROTOPLASM : Physical Life and Law. 
By LIONEL BEALE. F.R.#._ Facts and Argument against 
Mechanical Views of Life as accepted by Huxley, Herbert Spercer, 


' Strauss, Tyndall, and many others 


Uanrnisoy & Soxs, 59, Pall Mall, 
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Chicago University Press Publications 
LONDON AGENCY: LUZAC & CO., 
46, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD, continuing the 
Vld and New Testament Student. A MONTHLY JOURNAL, 
devoted to the Bible an: d Biblical Luterests. Editor: WILLIAM R. 
HARPE - New Series. Vol. I., No. 1 (January, 1893). 

Coytents: I. Editorial—II. What is Biblical Theolog y, and What is 
its Method? ‘Prof. Geo, B. Stevens—ILI. Saul’s Experience on the 
way to Damascus. Prof. E. D, Burton—1V. Recent Movements in the 

Historic al Study of Religions in America, Prof. M. Jastrow, Jun.— 

. An Important Discovery of MSS, Lester Bradner, Jun, _VI The 
ina rican Institute of Sacred Titers ture—VIIL. Historical jit in 
the Scripture Material, &c *vof. Geo. S Goodspeed—VIII. Ex 
loration and Discovery 1X Synopsis of Imyx« t,o ‘Artic “hema 

X. Notes and Opinions—XI1. Work am Workers— XII k Reviews 

—XIILI. Bibliograpiny. 

Annual Subscription, 9s. 


THE J OURNAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Quarterly. , Vol. L., No. I. (December, 1892) 

Conrents: I, Study of I fide al Eo ny in the United States. By 
J. L. Laughlin—IL. Recent Commercial Policy of France. By E. 
Levasseur—III. Rodbertus’s Socialism, By E. B. Andrews—IV. Price 
of Wheat Since 1867. By Th. B. Veblen V. Notes. By E. Atkinson— 
V1. Book Reviews—VII. Appe ndices 

Annual Subscription, 13s. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL for Extending and Popularising Higher 
Education. Editors: G. MENDERSON and E. BENSLY. Vol. L, 
No. 1 (January, 1893). 

Contexts: Notes and News—The Ch: antangua System of E lucation. 
By G. E. Vincent —University Extension and the Summer School. By 
J.Max Hark -University Extension and the Public Library. By BR. 
Revier, Jun.—The Present of College Affiliation. By Ch. F. Kent—An 
Experiment in Mill Villages. By H. BE. Bourae—The American In- 
stitute of Sacred Literature—The Travelling Library—Editorial 

Annual Subscription, 5s. 
Lezac & Co, (Publishers to the India Otier), opposite the 
British Museum, W.¢ 


ra) ‘4 
M ESSES. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W-C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a steadily 
increasing demand for reproductions by this justly eclebrated process 
for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book Hlustrations. 
Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. have 
the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on view. Prices 

on application. 


J. ©. DRUMMOND & CO.’S 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 


For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Book Illustrations, 
Original MSS., Designs, Lace, Manufactures, Photographs, 
Machinery, Views, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &e., &e, 
at @ moderate cost. 









Specimens and price list on application. 
Offices : 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


‘To HLR.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & COS Al SAUCE, 


Gours, ‘PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 


PpoOrtED MEATS, and YORK and GAME | 


PIES. Also, 
]fSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
rPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION o> ad hereenmenee s. 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


TWO CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 


Just Out. 





The Chiswick Press ditions 


OF 


English Classical Works. 


Limited Editions of 159 copies on handmade paper, price 7s. 6d. 
each, net ; and 50 on Japanese vellum paper, 
price 15s. each, net. 
JUST READY. 
DRAYTON’S BATTLE of AGINCOURT. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Dr. RICHARD 
GARNETT. Crown 8vo, paper boards. With 2 Portraits 


of Drayton, one from the picture in the Dulwich Gallery, 
and the other from the edition of 1627. 


Previously published. 


FIELDIN3'S JOURNAL of a VOYAGE to 
LISBON. Edited, with Intrceduction and Notes, by 
AUSTIN DOBSON. Crown 8vo, paper boards. With 
a of Fielding from Basire’s Engraving of Hogarth’s 

etch. 


SWIFT'S POLITE CONVERSATION, [by 
SIMON WAGSTAFF. Esq.|._ Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by GEORGE SAINTsBURY. Crown 8vo, 
paper boards. With Portrait of Swift from the Picture 
by Jervas in the National Portrait Gallery. the border 
being from Vertue’s Engraving of the same Picture. 


NASH'S UNFORTUNATE TRAVELLER, 
or the LIFE of JACK WILTON. With an Essay on 
the Life and Writings of Nash, by EDMUND GOSSE. 
Crown 8vo, paper boards. With Portrait of the Earl of 
Surrey from the Picture, attributed to Holbein, at 
Hampton Court Palace. 


Other volumes are in preparation, 


SOME NOTES on BOOKS and PRINTING: 
a Guide for Authors and Others. By C. T. JACOBI, 
Manager of the Chiswick Press, and Examiner in Typo- 
graphy to the City and Guilds of London Institute. With 
many Typcegraphical Specimens and Samples of Papers. 
Demy 8vo, price 5s. net. 


CHARLES WIITTINGHAM & CO., 
20 anv 21, Tooxs Covrt, E.C. 


Lonvon : 


ESTABLISHED 1551, 


IRKBECK BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London 
vT BRE ~{ per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPUSITS repayable 
on demand 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITI UITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 
annum, on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


| BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW To PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, can be 


obtained, post free, on application to 
FRANC RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. 


EPPS S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


Large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, price 6s. post free. 


HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 


By HERBERT §&. 


SKEATS. 


With a a ee to i891. 


By CHAS. 


- MIALL. 


Rev. 8. G. Grees, D.D., writes:—“ All who wish to miata the character and position of English Nonconformity 


will — herein most serviceable help.” 
. Carvers. WILLIAMS writes: 


It is, in fact, a storehouse of information of the most suggestive kind which 


politicians and publicists as well as declared Free Churchmen will do well to keep at hand both for reference and of 


guidance. 
Duily News says: 


Lunxvon : 


“It constitutes a trustworthy history of the struggle for Religious Equality in England.” 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEAR D, Fernivan Srrezr, E.C, 








IF. V. WHITE & CO. 'S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
(70 BE OBTAINED IN TOWN OR COUNTR Y.) 


NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 


Mrs. Oliphant. os 
? 3 3 vols. 
ge By the Author of 
¢ ‘“‘The Heir Presumptive and 


the Heir Apparent,’’ ‘“‘The Cuckoo in 
the Nest,’’ ‘* The Son of his Father,’’ &c. 





The Scorsman states : “* Mrs. Oliphant’s latest novel, ‘The Sorceress, 
deals with domestic affairs, which this gifted author's wide knowledz} 
of human nature and her familiarity with the higher phases of socia 
life enable her to describe with rare felicity..... the filling in of the 
details of the plot affords abundant opportuaity for Mrs. Vliphant’s 
great constructive power, and her ‘skilful portrayal of the many 
characters who flit across the stage....the story will be read with 
interest and pleasure by all who have a ‘liking for following the ever- 
varying changes of an attractive and entertaining love story.” 

Public Upinion says :“** The Sorceress’ is a very good novel of its 
kind—the he melodramatic order—for the authoress has written 
carefully....the story runs smoothly enough.” 


By “ Rita,” ™ 
THE COUNTESS PHARA- 


MOND: a Sequel to ‘‘Sheba.” By the Author of 
‘Dame Durden,” “The Laird o’ Cockpen,” Xe. 
3 vols. [ Immediately. 


III. 


By Iza Duffus Hardy. 
A WOMAN'S LOYALTY. By 


the Author of ‘Love, Honour, and Obey,” ‘Not 
Easily Jealous,” &:. 3 vols. 


IV. 





By Dora Russell. 
THE LAST SIGNAL. By 


the Author of “ Footprints in the Snow,” ‘The 
Vicar’s Governess,”’ &e. 3 vols. 

Public Opinion says: “* The Last Signal’ can claim with safety to 
have the merit of some originality.....Miss Dora Russell has adopted 
a healthy, romantic theme for her work, and she has succeeded in 
utilising it and working it up to the best possible advantage.... Her 
characters are all invested with an adequate degree of originality, and 
are well drawn. 


By Mrs. Robert Jocelyn. 
ONLY a HORSE -DEALER. 


By the Author of “The M.F.H.’s Daughter,” 
“ Drawn Blapk, ”&e. 3 vols. 

The Athenceum says : “ Those who appreciate what we may call the 
bright English novel, abounding in health, in hearths and homes, 
fresh young people ana country sports, may take pleasure in ‘Only a 
Horse-Dealer.’....The morals are unimpeachable.” 








By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 
A GIRLS PAST. By the 


Author of ‘ M meg 7d a, “A Manand a eee 
* Common Clay,” 3 vols. [ Shortly. 





AT ALL “BOOKSELLERS AND ) BOOKSTALLS. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. & 


By Mrs. Alexander--FOR HIS SAKE. 


Immediately, 





By Florence Warden. — A 
WOOLNG. (A New Novel.) 
By Mrs. Alexander’ Fraser.— A 
MODERN BRIDEGROOM. (2nd Edition ) 
Tn picture boards, 2s. eac! 
By Mrs. Edward Kennard. —THAT 


PRETTY LITTLE HORSE-BREAKER. (4th Edition.) 


Immediately. 

By B. M. Croker.—_TWO MASTERS. 

(3rd Edition. ) 
By B. L. Farjeon—THE MYSTERY of 

M. FELIX. 

In paper covers, 1s. ; cloth, Is, 6d. 

By Hawley Smart.—VANITY’S 

DAUGHTEs. 

F. V. WHITE & CO., 


31, Sovrnamrron Srreer, Srranv, W.( 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO: 
A Military History. 
By JOHN CODMAN ROPES, Author of “The First Napoleon,” &c. 
8vo, 401 pages, cloth extra, gilt top, price 12s. 6d. 








SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME. 


AN ATLAS oF THE CAMPAIGN oF WATERLOO 
By JOHN CODMAN ROPES. 
Comprising 14 Maps and Battle Plans. 4to, cloth extra, price 21s. net. 


“HEROES OF TH E NATIONS SERIES.” 
Edited by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Fully Illustrated, large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. ; roxburgh, 6s. 


*,* This is a series of studies of the lives and work of some of the great characters of history, 
about " whose names national traditions have gathered, and who have been accepted, in many instances, 
as representing in a typical form the ideals of the nations to which they belonged. With the life of 
each ‘* Hero”? will be presented a picture of the national conditions which surrounded him during his 

career. 


VII. JOHN WYCLIF, Last of the Schoolmen 


and First of the English Reformers. 


VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY ISSUED— 
1 NELSON. By W. Clark 4. THEODORIC. 
RUSSELL. 


HODGKIN, D.C.L. 


2.GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 5. SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. By 


By C. R. L. FLETCHER, M.A. H. R. FOX BOURNE 


3. PERICLES. By Evelyn 6. JULIUS CRSAR. By W. 


ABBOTT, M A. WARDE FOWLER, M.A. 


VIII. NAPOLEON, WARRIOR and RULER, 


and the Military Supremacy of Revolutionary France. By W. O’CONNOR MORRIS. 
[Jn the press. 





By Thomas 


Faull prospectus sent on application. 


24, BEDFORD 2D STREET, STRAND, LONDON; AND NEW YORK. 
NOW READY, 


THE FALL OF ADAM. 


A Treatise demonstrating Evil in its Origin to have been the Resultant 
of Natural Law, under Circumstances which were peculiar to the 
Edenic Period of Time. 


By the Rev. STEPHEN SHEPHERD MAGUTH, LL.D. 
In Two Volumes, royal 8vo, price 32s. 
DIGBY, LONG & Co., PUBLISHERS, 18, Bovuvente Street, Fieer Srreet, E. C. 











All the Profits are divided among the Assured. 


N ATI O N A L ALREADY DECLARED 


ure assurance. PROVIDENT ''eccoo.. 
INSTITUTION. 


INVESTED FUNDS, £4,600,000. 
PAID IN CLAIMS, £8,600,000. 

Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued combining Life Assurance at 

Minimum Cost with provision for Old Age. 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C 


| AZOTH; 
Or, THE STAR IN THE EAST. 
By ARTHUR EDWARD WAITE. 


Imp. 8vo, cloth, price 2is. 





NEW BOOK. 


MR. PS DIARY. 


Facts, Ideas, Sugsestions, Reflections, and 
Confessions. 


First Series. 


By JAMES T. HOSKINS, M.A. The conclusions reached in this work are the result of considerable 

650 pp., royal 8vo, cloth, price 21s. research into the significance of the Hermetic and Mystical Symbolisms 

wn Bookman says that “This Diary is not made up of frivolous | contained in alchemical literature ; and, as regards fundamental doc- 
ssip like that of another P..... it isa human document that rewards | | trine, they offer a reasonable ieuenaiey between the transcendental 





The Sportsman declares the Diary may * *very fairly | 


fe tigation.” 
im e The Daily Chronicle says “nothing dauuts | teachings of Eastern and Western Theosophy. 


claim to be amusing.’ 
Mr. PB,’ 





THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 
7, Duss Street, Apetrat, Loxpos, W.C. 


DIGBY, LONG & Co., Publishers, 
18, Bouverie Street, London, E.cC. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY, 62nd —- 1 vol., royal gre, ee the Arms beauti 
fully engra' ed, 31s. 6d. bound, gilt edge: 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 


AGE for 1893. Under the Especial Patronage of HER MAJESTY, 
and Corrected by the Nobility. 

“The sixty-second edition of ‘ Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage’ is 
even more complete in its information, and more convenient 1n its 
cross-references, &c , than its sixty-one predecessors. There is surely 
little room left for improvement in future issues.” 

Morning Post, Jan. 18, 1893. 

“This is Gen most sumptuous peerage we know in this country, and 
it is in eve pect got = with scrupulous care. G as the paper, 
printing, il fustrations and general technique are, the editing appears 
to represent equally minute attention to details.”"—Queen, Jan, 21, 1893 


NEW WORK, in 1 vol., demy 8vo, price 12s., Illustrated. 


FAR CATHAY and FARTHER INDIA 


By Major-General A. RUXTON MACMAHON, formerly H.M. 
Political — at the Court of Ava. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “VIVA.” 


DEAREST. By Mrs. Forrester, Author 


of “ Viva,” “My Lord and My Lady,” &. 3 vols. 


BETWEEN TWO OPINIONS. By 


ALGERNON GISSING, Author of ‘‘A Moorland Idyll,” “A Village 
Hampden,” &c. 3 vols. 


THROUGH another MAN’S EYES. 


By pone HOLMES. 3 vol: 
“ An exceed ques type of a thoughtful, oarefully- written novel, 
not without a yy ality, and genuinely interesting.” 
Manchester Examiner. 


HUGH DEYNE of PLAS-IDRYS. By 


_eis Author of “A Modern Delilah,” “ Barcal- 
c 
“The story is told in a pretty and plausible way. "—Athenzewm. 


IN the SUNTIME of HER YOUTH. 


By BEATRICE WHITBY, Author of “The Awakening of May 
—— ” “One a Wh hy,” &c. 3 vols. 
Ly easant story, solely of domestic life. There is interest in it 
ous rst to last, and its its pathos is relieved by touches of twas humour.” 
1Uustrated London News. 
“ Freshness seems achief attribute to Miss Whitby’s writings, though 
vigour, earnestness, and some play of humour are not Cont 
Athenaeum. 


A WOMAN in TEN THOUSAND. By 


FERROL VANCE, 3 vols. 
“ A story of noble self-sacrifice, written with great pathos, and a keen 
insight into the deeper workings of the human heart.”—Literary Wer d 


AN ISHMAELITE INDEED. _ By 


PAMELA SNEYD and BRITIFFE SKOTTOWE. 2 vols. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, uniformly bound, bevelled boards, each 3s. 6d. 











CASPAR BROOKE'S 
DAUGHTER. By Adeline 
Sergeant. 


JANET. By Mrs. Oliphant. | 





MISTRESS BEATRICE 
COPE. By M. E. Le Clerc. 


A MARCH in the RANKS. 
By Jessie Fothergill. 


sae ml By the Authorof 


PART of the PROPERTY, 


By Beatrice Whitby. »’’ “* Blue Roses,” &c. 


THE AWAKENING of | A nena PATH. By 
MARY FENWICK. By | Mrs. Alexander. 
Beatrice Whitby. | ONE REASON WHY. By 
TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. | Beatrice Whitby. 
By Mabel Hart. | MAHME NOUSIE. By G 
HIS LITTLE MOTHER. | ville Fenn. 
By the Author of “John | = gt of MARCH. By 
Halifax, Gentleman.”’ { #1. M. Rob ins. 


A aaaneaeee FROM — 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY. 

EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5s. 

BY THE AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIF 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE- | CHRISTIAN’S ‘MISTAKE. 


MAN. A NOBLE LIFE. 
A WOMAN’S , taaaaes HANNAH. 


THE UNKIND WORD. 

A BRAVE LADY. 
MISTRESS and MAID. STUDIES from LIFE. 
THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. | YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 
BY THE AUTHOR of “SAM SLICK.” 


NATURE and HUMAN|THE OLD = or; 
Life in a Colon 











NATURE. 
TRAITS of ‘AMERICAN 
WISE SAWS and MODERN| WUMOUR. 
INSTANCES. TheAMERICANS at HOME 


BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 
DAVID ELGINBROD. | ALEC FORBES. 
ROBERT FALCONER. SIR GIBBIE. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

ADAM GRAEME. LIFE of IRVING. 
LAIRD of NORLAW. A ROSE in JUNE. 
AGNES. PHBE, JUNIOR, 
1T WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 


Lonpon: HURST & BLACKETT, Liumrrzp. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


List. 


NOTICE. ail New Serial Story, 
entitled THE GREATER GLORY, by 
MAARTEN MAARTENS, Author of ‘‘ An 
Old Maid's Love,” &c., WILL BE COM- 
MENCED in the APRIL NUMBER of the 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


NEW WORKS AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS. 


TWENTY YEARS OF 
PARLIAMENTARY LIFE. 


By WILLIAM McCULLAGH TORRENS, 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of Lord Melbourne.” 
In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 15s. 


WANDERINGS BY 
SOUTHERN WATERS. 


Riverside Rambles in Aquitaine. 
By E. HARRISON BARKER, 
Author of ‘‘ Wayfaring in France.” 
With Illustrations. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 1$s. 


A VISIT TO JAVA. 
With an Account of the Founding of Singapore. 
By W. BASIL WORSFOLD, 
With numerous Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 
In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 14s. 





THE RECOLLECTIONS of 
MARSHAL MACDONALD 
During the Wars of the First Napoleon. 


In 1 vol., crown Svo, 63. 


FIVE NEW NOVELS. 


JUST READY. 


THROUGH THICK AND THIN. 


By MARGERY HOLLIs, 
Author of ** Anthony Fairfax,’’ &c. 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 
THE LAST of the DYNMOKES. 
By CLAUDE BRAY, 
Author of “To Save Himself.” 
In 3 vols., crown 8yo. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “SO NEAR AKIN.” 


IN A PROMISED LAND. 
A South African Story. 
By M. A. BENGOUGH. 
In 8 vols., crown Svo. 


“A striking fiction, realistic in detail and » character-drawing, 
imaginative in its well constructed plot.”"— World. 





NOW READY. 


SOME MARRIED FELLOWS. 


By the AUTHOR of “THE DAILYS of SODDEN 
FEN,” &e. 
Tn 2 vols., crown Svo. 


“ There is little to be said in the way of criticism about this novel, 
because it is one to be contemplated, not an: alyse dl; one to be familiarly 
described as out-of-the-way. here are readers to whom the life and 
sleath of Chevington Applewood and Margaret, and the mutual mis- 
takes of the other Fellow and his wife, will not say anything; there 
are readers to whom these matters will be eloquent. The former will 
find the novel dull; the latter will regard it as something more and 
better than a novel.”— World. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ALEXIA.” 


MISS LATIMER OF BRYANS. 
7 tn 3 vol, erowa Bro. 


TWO NEW EDITIONS. 


JUST READY. 
AUNT ANNE. By Mrs. 
By the Hon. 


CLIFFORD. In 1 vol., crown Syo. 
Mrs. HENNIKER. In 1 vol., crown 8yo. 


SIR GEORGE. 


RICHARD Bentigy & & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
‘ROPES of SAND,’’ the New 
Novel by R. E. FRANCILLON, 
Author of ‘‘ King or Knave?”’ t. 
now ready in Three Volumes at 
every Library. 
RUJUB, the JUGGLER. By G. A. Henty 


Author of “The March to Magdala.”’ 3 vols. 


“An unusually interesting story..... Unquestionably one of Mr. 


Henty’s best pieces of fiction.”—Scottish Leader. 
TIMES REVENGES. By David 


CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of ‘' Joseph’s Coat,” &c. 

8 vols. 

“In ‘Time's Revenges’ Mr. Christie Murray is at his best, and that 
ean be very good indeed. In plot, construction, and character- drawing 
this novel is admirable.”"— World 


LADY VERNER’S FLIGHT. By Mrs: 


HUNGERFORD, Author of “ Molly Bawn,” &c. 2 vols: 

* Leaves even the reviewer in asympathetic mood. There are many 

bri ightly -writte n pages and some good character-sketches in * Lady 
Verner's flight.”—Speaker. 


The SEVEN SLEEPERS of EPHESUS. 
By M. E. COLERIDGE. (New Volume of “ Handy 
Novels.”?) Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 1s. 6d. 

**\ cleverly-constructed and well-written story. The author combines 
ferti lity of invention with astrong dramatic faculty,” "Glasgow H Herald 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
BARBARA DERING. By Amelie 


RIVES, Author of ‘The Quick or the Dead !”’ 
“* Barbara Dering’ is one of the best books I have read, and one that 
every girl, and particularly every married woman, will do well to read. 
itis pe rhaps, one of the most brilliant chara vcter- studies in English 
literature.”— Woman. 


THE DREAM. By Emile Zola. Trans- 


lated by ELIZA E. CHASE. With 8 Full-Page Illus- 





trations 


“It is a beautiful story, admirably told.”—Speaker. 


BOB MARTIN'S LITTLE GIRL By 


DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of “Joseph's 

Coat,”’ &e 

“The clever work of a clever man. The intrigue is ingenious, the 
character-painting vivid, the dialogue crisp, terse, and to the point.” 


BLOOD ROYAL. By Grant Allen, 


Author of “ The Tents of Shem.” 
Ably conceived and well written....Perhaps the best novel that 
Mr. “Grant Allen has written for m: “ny yes ars.” —Review of Reviews. 


SUSY. By Bret Harte. With a Fron- 


tispiece and Vi ‘ignette by J. A. Christie. 

“Mr. Bret Harte’s ‘Susy’ may take rank with his best work for 
strength of character and incident, for charm of de: scription, and for a 
sustaining of interest which could scarce be betterec 

Satur ‘ay Review. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 
ALONE on a WIDE WIDE SEA. By 


W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


HONEST DAVIE. By Frank Barrett. 
FROM INFORMATION RECEIVED. 


By DICK DONOVAN. 


DR. BERNARD ST. VINCENT. By 


HUME NISBET. 


THE MAN WHO WAS GOOD. By 


LEONARD MERRICK. 


THE SOUL of COUNTESS ADRIAN. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


MISS MAXWELL’S AFFECTIONS. 


By RICHARD PRYCE. _[ Shortly. _ 


THE POETS and NATURE: Reptiles, 
Fishes, and Insects. By PHIL ROBINSON. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

“Charming papers..../ An unexpected pleasure.”—Star. 


Also, uniform, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 


THE POETS’ BIRDS. 
THE POETS’ BEASTS. __ 


TAINE’'S HISTORY of ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. Translated by HENRY VAN LAUN. 
4 vols., small demy S8vo, cloth extra, 30s. POPULAR 
EI VITION, 2 2 vols., large crown Svo, cloth extra, 15s. 15s. 


The WANDERING JEW: a Christmas 
Carol. By ROBERT BUCHANAN. Crown &vo, cloth, 
6s, Srconp Epitiox, with a Note. 








 satien: Cuatro & Winvvs, 214, Piccadilly, W. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON 
and COMPANY beg to announce 
that a New and Cheaper Edition, 
in One Volume, of ‘‘IN DARKEST 
AFRICA,” by HENRY M. 
STANLEY, D.C.L., LL.D., &e., is 
NOW READY at all Booksellers. 


Demy 8vo, with all the Original Maps, 1 &e., in 
handsome cloth binding, 10s. 6d. 

“Mr. Stanley's narrative of his adventures, privations, sufferings 

trials, dangers, and discoveries during his heroic quest and rescue o' 


Emin Pasha is as moving and enthralling a tale as ever was told by 
man.” — Times. 


WORKS by the late H. A. TAINE, 


D.C.L. (Oxon.), 
Author of ‘“‘A History of English Literature,” ‘ Notes on 
England.” 


‘LES ORIGINES DE LA FRANCE CONTEMPORAINE.” 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. In 3 vols 
— by JOHN DURAND. Demy &vo, cloth 


THE ANCIENT REGIME. Translated by 
JOHN DURAND. Demy 8vo, cloth, 1 


THE MODERN REGIME. Vol I. Trans- 
lated by JOHN DURAND. Demy 8vo, cloth, 163. 
Vol. 11. wn preparation, 
The Athenaeum (Jan. 10, 1891) says: “ M. Taine has not only ex- 
hausted all ordinary authorities, he has also had access to many 
unpublished sources.... Nothing can be more brilliant, or striking than 
. Taine’s account of Napoleon’s superhuman power.” 


NINTH EDITION JUST READY. 


MAJOR WINGATES TEN YEARS’ 


CAPTIVITY in the MAHDI’S CAMP, 
1882-1892. From the Original Manuscripts of Father 
Joseph Ohrwalder, late Priest of the Austrian Mission 
Station at Delen, in Kordofan. Fully Illustrated. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 

“ A book of very unusual and manifold interest and value. In the 
first place, it is an interesting book to read; in the second, it isan 
historical document of the first importance ; and i in the third, it has an 
extraordinary appositeness at the present moment.’ "—Saturday Review. 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE PRINCELY CHANDOS : 


a Memoir of James Brydges, Paymaster-General to the 
Forces Abroad, during the most brilliant part of the Duke 
of Marlborough’ 8 military career, 1705-1711, afterwards 
the first Duke of Chandos, by JOHN ROBERT ROBIN- 
SON. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s, 64. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THE EARL of ABERDEEN. By the 
Hon. Sir ARTHUR GORDON, G.C.M.G. Being the 
New Volume in the ‘Queen's Prime Ministers” Series. 
Crown S8vo, with Photogravure Portrait, cloth, 3s. 61. 

“ This little book - ontains original documents of solid historical im- 
portance..... The glimpses of Lord Aberdeen’s private life given in 
these papers leave a most striking impression of a serenely beautiful 
character.”— Athenaeum 

The Daily Chronicle says : ‘* Full of the deepest interest....As a work 
of art, Sir Arthur Gordon’s monogram may be described as a highly 
finished miniature, which forces us, however, to say that the world 
has {waited rather long now for the complete portrait of this most 
fascinating personality—a portrait which orly Sir Arthur can give 
us, because he was left his father’s lite panniers executor.” 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 


in ENGLAND: its Origin, Development, and Prac- 
— Operation. Bythe late ALPH/ZUS TODD, LL.D., 
C.M.G., Librarian of Parliament for the Dominion of 
Canada. New Edition, Abridged and Revised by His 
Excellency SPENCER WALPOLE. Cabinet Edition. 
2 vols., crown Svo, half-bound, gilt top, 15s. 

“Dr. Alpheeus Todd's valuable and well-known work. ...Mr.Walpole’s 
qualifications for the task he has so skilfully executed are well known, 
and he has a ded largely to the v: alue of a very vi al: able work.”—Tiines. 


PREACHERS OF THE AGE. 


Uniform crown 8vo volumes, with Photogravure 
Portraits, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES JUST OUT. 
By the DEAN of NORWICH. 
Agonie Christi. 


By the Rev. W. L. WATKINSON. 
The Transfigured Sackcloth. 


SHANDON BELLS. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 


Being the New a. in aa a Monthly Issue of 
Mr. Black’s Complete Novels. 











London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
Fleet Street, E.C 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 11, 1893. 
No. 1088, New Series. 


Tur Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It ts particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&c., may be addressed to the PuBLISHER, and 
not to the Eprror. 


LITERATURE. 


In the Key of Blue and other Prose Essays. 
By John Addington Symonds. (Elkin 
Mathews & John Lane.) 


M. AnaTote France tells us in one of his 
charming ‘‘ contes de lettres,” as he prettily 
describes his Causeries, that, having just 
finished an eager perusal of one of M. Paul 
Bourget’s novels, he immediately turns to 
his Jmitation of Christ, and reads ‘ A la page 
ou elle s’ouvre toute seule,” as a kind of 
corrective, or, at any rate, contrast ; and he 
paradoxically heads the resultant Causerie 
with the saintly verses. Thomas i Kempis, 
Paul Bourget, and all between! That 
might be no bad definition of culture, and 
certainly it is typical of the catholicity 
which is M. France’s greatcharm. What- 
ever his subject may be, he is always able 
to put himself at the sympathetic point of 
view. Just the same charm characterises, 
in even fuller measure, the writings of 
Mr. John Addington Symonds. There is 
no corner of history on which the human 
spirit has left its impress that is not 
eloquent to him, and to which he is without 
some answering sympathy. His is the 
insatiable curiosity to experience the best 
that has been thought and done in the 
world, but the artist’s rather than the mere 
scholar’s: the passionate inquisitiveness of 
the Renaissance, when the mere acquisition 
of learning was tinged with romance. And, 
consequently, whatever subject he writes 
upon, we feel a confidence that he treats it 
with a full knowledge of all its relations, 
its antecedents, and all its various condi- 
tions. Culture has done its perfect work, 
and endowed him with its greatest gift— 
the sense of proportion. There are some 
for whom the sense of proportion means 
merely the sense of the littleness of mortal 
concerns. 





**To learn that man 
Is small, and not forget that man is great,’’ 


as a recent poet (Mr. Arthur Benson) finely 
puts it, is perhaps not given to many: 
what one might term a sense of graduated 
proportion, which not only measures one’s 
particular interests against the fixed stars, 
but also puts them in proper relation to 


well-being of persons confined by their craft 
or profession to a narrow range of intellectual 
interests.” 


This is well put; and one or two of the 
examples strike one as particularly piquant. 
Who does not know of one or two university 
professors who are learned indeed in their 
‘‘ orammar of an extinct language” or in 
‘some one period of history?” How 
would they stare if we were to tell 
them that they lacked the very primary 
element of culture! Yet the world will 
probably go on confounding Middle-English 
with culture for~no little time to come. 
That a man can be cultured and yet know 
no language but his own needs culture to 
understand. The superstition of learning 
is the longest a-dying of all. 


‘“‘The world’s an orange—thou hast suck’d its 
juice ; 
But wherefore all this pomp and pride and 
puffing ? 

Somehow a goose is none the less a goose 

Though moon and stars be minced to yield it 
stuffing.’’ 

I must quote two or three more passages 
from this wise essay. In answering the 
question—How are we to achieve culture ? 
Mr. Symonds well says that 


‘“‘in the case of rare and specially gifted 
natures there is no need to ask this question. 
They attain culture, and more than it can give, 
by an act of instinct. They leap to their work 
impulsively, discover it inevitably. In dealing 
with culture, then, we have to regard the needs 
of talent rather than the necessities of genius: 
intellectual faculties of good quality, rather 
than minds of an exceptional, unique dis- 
tinction.” 


And in speaking of genius, Mr. Symonds 
evidently does not refer to merely creative 
genius, but also to the genius for character. 
Who does not know of many among his 
friends possessed of such undemonstrative 
genius, men and women whose names 
fame may never consecrate or vulgarise, but 
who, for the circle in which they move, are 
a radiating centre of sweet and noble in- 
fluence ? 

“Culture,” says Mr. Symonds _ again, 
‘makes a man to be something; it does not 
teach him to create anything. It has no power 
to stand in the place of Nature, and to endow 
a human being with new faculties. It prepares 
him to exert his innate faculties in a chosen 
line of work, with a certain spirit of freedom, 
with a certain breadth of understanding.” 


And once more : 


‘‘I must repeat that culture is not an end in 
itself. It prepares a man for life, for work, for 
action, for the reception and emission of ideas. 





| also in the dominating conception contained in 


lies either in humanism or in science. The arts 
and literature of Italy in the sixteenth century 
did not make her powerful or virtuous. The 
so-called progress to which she is now sacrificing 
the monuments of her past, a progress domin- 
ated by scientific notions, has substituted 
ugliness and vulgarity for beauty and distinc- 
tion, without adding an iota to her strength or 
general intelligence. We ought not to despise 
culture. The object of this article is to demon- 
strate its value. But the nearer a man has come 
to possessing it, the less will he over-estimate 
acquirements or accumulations of knowledge, 
the more importance will he attach to 
character, to personality, to energy, to inde~ 
pendence.” 

How good it is to hear a man who is one 
of the supreme types of culture saying these 
things, striking a blow at that arrogant 
supremacy of intellect — “ intellect,” too, 
which is frequently but the wrong label for 
merely phonographic memory—vindicating 
the simpler, and therefore deeper, wisdom 
of “simple, natural persons.” As the 
meek inherit the earth, so do the simple 
inherit the mysteries. The ‘ foolish wise 
man” misses them in a cloud of formulae, 
which are, after all, but so many names for 
all the matters of which he is ignorant. 
Yet it needs a learned man to fight this 
battle against learning, for with him can be 
no suspicion of sour grapes. 

The paper next in suggestiveness is 
a masterly review of M. Zola’s La 
Béte Humaine, containing a theory of 
idealism in literature which I have 
noticed several smart people eagerly 
appropriating, and which is indeed very 
ingenious and plausible. ‘‘It is one of the 
mauvaises plaisantertes of the epoch,” says 
Mr. Symonds, ‘‘to call M. Zola a realist. 
Actually, he is an idealist of the purest 
water.” Why ? Because while all his details 
are studied from the life, the synthesis 
which he makes of them is incompatible 
with experience. This certainly proves that 
M. Zola is not a realist in the most inclusive 
meaning of the term; but to disprove him 
a realist does not necessarily prove him an 
idealist. I will let Mr. Symonds speak for 
himself : 


‘* Zola’s realism consists, then, in his careful 
attention to details, in the naturalness of his 
connecting motives, and his frank acceptance 
of all things human which present themselves 
to his observing brain. The idealism which I 
have been insisting on, which justifies us in 
calling La Béte Humaine a poem, has to be 
sought in the method whereby these separate 
parcels of the plot are woven together, and 





















































the title which gives unity to the whole work. 





Life itself is larger than literature, than art, 
than science. Life does not exist for them, but | 
they for life. This does not imply that it is 
better to be a man of no culture than a man of 
culture. The man of culture is obviously 
capable of living to more purpose, of getting a 
larger amount out of life, than the man of no 





each other. The best paper in a book of 
many interests is one which deals with this 
very property of culture : 


‘‘A man of moderate ability, who cannot see | 
beyond the world of beetles, beyond the painter’s 
studio, beyond the church or chapel, beyond 
the concert room, beyond the grammar of an 
extinct language, or some one period of history, 
is apt to be intolerable. Culture teaches him 
his modest place in the whole scheme. Culture 
is, therefore, absolutely essential to the mental 


/an ennobling or a strengthening of the human 
| being. Given individuals of equal calibre, as 
|} many wise men may be found among the | 





culture. He can also judge more fairly in all 
cases of comparative criticism. Still, I am 


| unable to perceive that the refinements of the 


intellect on any line of its development involve 


artisans and peasants as among reputed savants, 
Household proverbs are not unfrequently a | 


matter of the external world and human nature 
—I do not know what meaning to give to the 


But does the mere working of the con- 
structive imagination among a mass of 
materials, irrespective of the end to which 
it works, constitute idealism ? 
that such is not the original meaning of the 
word ; but the sense in which men have long 
agreed to use the verb “ idealise,” an 

safer guide to conduct than the aphorisms of | such general sense must be regarded if our 
professors. . , . The life of nogreat nation ' vocabulary is to be of any service to us, is 

















We are not in the real region of reality, but in 
the region of the constructive imagination from 
the first to the last line of the novel. If that 
be not the essence of idealism—this working of 
the artist’s brain not in but on the subject- 


term.” 


I am aware 
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—to make more beautiful than reality, | almandine, Nile-water. What the writer wants | like a painter first making his study, and 


to touch to finer issues. M. Zola makes 


life even more ugly than reality. Have | 


would be a variety of broad terms to express the 
species (tints) of each genus (hue).” 


YS Se = 


then painting his complete picture. 
The remaining contents include essays on 


we not here an antithesis rather than| This paucity of terms, however, is not, fe The Dantesque and Platonic Ideals of 


a correspondence ? 
ends are attained by the same selec- | 
tive exercise of the imagination. But) 
then what different ends! For the common | 
process by which the ends are reached it 
would be well to have a word in common— 
but surely that word is not idealism. For 
the end reached by M. Zola it would be 
useful to havea word. One might, perhaps, 
term it “‘ inverted”’ idealism, but one must, 
at the same time, describe vice as inverted 
virtue. The Black Venus is the muse such 
inverted idealists serve, a goddess fascina- 
ting in abnormal moods and for a few 
people. 

Beauty is doubtless in a large measure a 
relative quality, but there are, all the same, 
certain axioms arrived at by the general 
feeling of mankind, to disregard which 
must mean endless confusion: one is that 
the Venus of Milo is beautiful, the other 
that the Black Venus is ugly. One does 
not forget that the Heraclitean principle of 
eternal change is constantly transforming 
our conceptions, and that words and the 
things they stand for are all constantly 
changing together; but we cannot afford to 
dwell on that principle too minutely—else 
description or definition becomes impossible. 
We have, or we seem to have, certain pauses 
in the flux, where we can stand and say 
‘‘ that is” and ‘‘that is not.” It seems so, 
at any rate; and unless we accept the fiction, 
life and literature are alike impossible. 
What we regard as beauty to-day may be 
ugliness a hundred years hence—but what 
is to become of us if beauty and ugliness 
are to be regarded as synonymous terms ? 
We know that the matrimonial sentiment is 
a matter of geography ; but to keep a harom 
in England is to imperil domestic unity, for 
all that. 

In the essay which gives the title to the 
volume, Mr. Symonds draws attention to the 
limitation of language in regard to colour : 
‘*It is easy,” he says, ‘‘ to talk of green, blue, 
yellow, red. But when we seek to distinguish 
the tints of these hues, and to accentuate the 
special timbre of each, we are practically left to 
suggestions founded upon metaphors and 
analogy. We select some object in nature—a 
gem, a flower, an aspect of the sky or sea— 
which possesses the particular quality we wish 
to indicate. We talk of grass-green, apple- 
green, olive-green, emerald-green, sage-green, 
jade-green; of sapphire, forget-me-not, tur- 
quoise, gentian, ultramarine, sky-blue; of 
topaz, gold, orange, citron; of rose and cherry, 
ruby and almandine, blood and flame. Or else 
we use the names of substances from which the 
pigments are compounded : as yellow-ochre, 
burnt-sienna, cadmium, lamp-black, verdigris, 
vermilion, madder, cinnabar. To indicate very 
subtle gradations, the jargon of commerce 
supplies us liberally with terms like mauve, 
magenta, eau-de-Nile, peacock, merdad’oca, 
Prussian-blue, crushed strawberry, Venetian- 
red, sa and so forth to infinity. It 
is obvious that for purely literary purposes 
these designations have a very unequal value. 


Some of them are inadmissibls in serious com- 
position. The most precise often fail by inter- 
preting what is absent from the reader’s mental 
eye through what is unknown to his intelligence. 


artist. ‘It forces him to exercise both 
fancy and imagination in the effort to bring 
some special tint before the mental vision 
of the reader.” In fact, it provides for him, | 
like the necessities of rhyme, an artistic 
gymnastic. Mr. Symonds makes no attempt 
to increase our colour vocabulary; but, 
accepting the conditions, he essays, in the 
spirit of a literary gymnast, to show what 
may be done even with so restricted means. 
The result is a series of mere studies of the 
“colouring” of a gondolier, whose blue 
blouse in its environment of gloom struck 
Mr. Symonds one evening in Venice. Here 
is the first study : 


It is true that both | Mr. Symonds remarks, wholly against the , Love,” which will be read with curiosity by 


those recently interested by Mr. Symonds’ 
views on the same theme in his Michel- 
angelo; an especially welcome and gener- 
ously appreciative paper on a poet un- 
justly inglorious, Edward Cracraft Lefroy ; 
** Mediaeval Norman Songs,” dealing with 
the Vaux de Vire; ‘‘ Notes of a Somerset- 
shire Home,” Sutton Court, the home of 
the Stracheys; and three admirable papers 
on Elizabethan dramatic and lyric poetry — 
‘““Some Notes on Fletcher’s Valentinian,” 
“The Lyricism of the Romantic Drama,” 
‘Lyrics from Elizabethan Song-Books.” 
The second paper, insisting on the essentially 
lyrical character of much of the so-called 





dramatic writing of the Elizabethans, is 
especially suggestive. Of ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,” Mr. Symonds says :— 


‘* A symphony of black and blue— 
Venice asleep, vast night, and you, 
The skies were blurred with vapours dank : 
The long canal stretched inky-blauk, 
With lights on heaving water shed 
From lamps that trembled overhead. 
Pitch-dark ! you were the one thing blue ; 
Four tints of pure celestial hue : 
The larkspur blouse by tones degraded 
Through silken sash of sapphire faded, 
The faintly floating violet tie, 
The hose of lapis-lazuli : 
How blue you were amid that black, 
Lighting the wave, the ebon wrack ! 
The ivory pallor of your face 
Gleamed from those glowing azures back 
Against the golden gaslight; grapes 
Of dusky curls your brows embrace, 
And round you all the vast night gapes.”’ 


“‘The whole play is a chant d’amour—an 
exhalatiun of human love, in poetry assuming 
the dramatic mantle. All the incidents of 
action fall away and sink into their place before 
| the simple fact that Romeo loves Juliet, ‘and 
| Juliet loves Romeo. This play is the lyric cry 
| converted into drama.” 





| 
| Referring to Dryden, in the same paper, 
| Mr. Symonds makes a discovery which will 
| be of much interest to students of literary 
| origins, no less than the original model of 
| Mr. Swinburne’s haunting ‘Garden of 
| Proserpine” stanza. Mr. Symonds quotes 
Mr. Symonds makes several studies of , the following verse from ‘‘ The Spanish 
Augusto in various environments. Though | Friar”: 
ingenious, one cannot profess that they are 
inspiring; but perhaps they would appeal 
to one more if Augusto were anything but 
aman. Humanity resents his being made 
a mere “clothes-horse” of. So complete 
an isolation of the colour-sense strikes one 
as unnatural, though, after all, it is no more 
unnatural than the isolation of the sense of | 
form in drawing from the life: but even |}, 
so, form means more, includes more, than | 


colour, nor have we yet quite got over our | different kinds of work in which he has 

fecling that there is indignity towards the | }.en engaged. This makes the volume 

human creature in the life-class. Mr. | somewhat multifarious in character; but 

Symonds evidently feels this as he closes:— | yhat a diversity of interests, and all so 

** Come back, my muse, come back to him | richly assimilated ! 

Who warmed the cold hue, bright or dim. | Ricuarp Le GALLIENNE. 

Those ivory brows, those lustrous eyes, 

Those grape-like curls, those brief replies ; | 

| 

| 


‘* Farewell, ungrateful traitor, 
Farewell, my perjured swain ! 
Let never injured creature 

Believe a man again. 

The pleasure of possessing 

Surpasses all expressing : 

But ’tis too short a blessing 
And love too long a pain.” 





Mr. Symonds tells us in his preface that 
e has endeavoured to make the present 
collection of essays representative of the 








These are thy themes—the man, the life— 
Not tints in symphony at strife.” 


The Tragedy of the Caesars: a Study of the 


The essay has a secondary interest as Characters of the Caesars of the Julian 


being an intermezzo in prose and verse, an | = - — ae meviethewa,) — 
interest it shares with “Clifton and a Lad’s | — : ; 
Love,” an idyll of friendship: but neither Our best thanks are due to Mr. Baring- 
appear to me to indicate the possibilities of Gould for having brought together in these 
the intermezzo form—the verse in each case two handsome volumes such a collection of 
being merely set amid the prose, and not | images of the Caesars. He has ransacked 
blossoming out of it, by irresistible impulse, the sculpture galleries and cabinets of 
as one talking suddenly breaks out in song. | Europe for likenesses of the emperors and 
In passing, one may refer to a curious form empresses, and puts them before us in 
of prose and verse intermezzo, recently | excellent engravings. So good are many of 
given us by Mr. Wilfrid Blunt in his | these that we should like to see them on 
translation of a part of the great Arabian | better paper. The British Museum Caesar, 
epic of Abu Zeyd—‘“The Stealing of ‘the young Octavius of the same collection, 
e Mare.” In that epic, the narrator, first ‘the ‘elder Agrippina in the Museo Chiara- 
of all, sketches out an episode, at a fair | monti, the Uffizi Gaius, as here reproduced, 
length, in prose, and proceeds to retell the | are worthy of all praise. Mr. Baring-Gould 














ot everybody is familiar with jade, cadmium 


whole, with constant amplification, in verse; | has some very judicious introductory re- 
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marks on the uncertainty of our attributions 
of ancient statues or busts to particular men 
or women, and is duly sceptical as to some 
current names. Yet he does not seem to 
share our doubt whether the bust in the 
Capitoline Museum (depicted here in vol. 2, 
p- 205) can really be a Nero. It is hardly 
possible that it should represent the same 
man as the bust in the Louvre and the 
basalt bust at Florence. But this is only 
one example of the uncertainty attaching to 
people’s judgments on faces and heads. 
We all know how we differ in judging by 
the face and expression the character of a 
new person introduced to us; and Mr. 
Baring-Gould, quoting the appreciation of 
the marbles by various practical artists, 
liberally gives us further examples of diver- 
gence. We fancy most people will agree 
with us that the likenesses here got together 
are singularly unlike modern Italian types of 
face, and far more like the English faces of 
the upper and upper-middle classes. This is 
true of the women, but it is most true of 
the men. The pubiic schools and universi- 
ties have these imperial faces by the dozen. 
Germanicus rowed in his college eight, and 
the Emperor Gaius took a third-class in 
Greats last summer. But the interpreta- 
tion of the faces is another matter. 

If we cannot, then, go the whole way 
with Mr. Baring-Gould, when he ventures 
to rewrite a good deal of biography aud 
some history by the help of the sculpture, 
what are we to say of his second master- 
key--the suggestion of madness in the 
imperial house”? Of course, Augustus was 
not mad, though he had a far narrower 
mind (and a much lower skull) than the 
great dictator. Of course, Tiberius was not 
mad: if anything, he was too sane for his 
generation. But Agrippa Postumus (Mr. 
Baring-Gould thinks) had a vein of in- 
sanity; the elder Agrippina had a dis- 
ordered mind; her second son, Drusus, 
went actually mad. Her other son, Gaius, 
was ‘‘a crazy young tiger,” and out of his 
bust in the Capitoline Museum there looks 
forth in truth— 


‘** The ghost of Caesar, maniac and god.”’ 


Britannicus was subject to epileptic fits 
—in fact, he died in one. But no wonder: 
his mother was of unsound constitution, 
and as to his father’s mind, the less said 
the better. Nero was a victim to periodic 
mania. This theory is not new: Landor 
surmised that there was madness in the 
Claudian house, and Messalina was studied 
by Méniére from a medical point of view. 
But Mr. Baring-Gould comes back to it 
fortified by the opinion of Dr. Wiedemeister, 
who has studied the cases, or, rather, the 
records of the cases, with a professional eye. 

Now, what evidence is there for this 
interpretation of the facts or stories? It 
seems to beof twokinds. We aro generally 
suspicious of a key which unlocks too many 
doors; but the suggestion of madness is 
one that gains plausibility by the number 
of persons within one family to whom it 
can be applied. About the Claudian house, 
and about some of those who married into 
it, we have hints of tainted constitutions ; 
and about many of its members it either is 
said that they wero ¢urbidus animé, or it may 








be plausibly suggested that people who did 
such things as they are said to have done 
must have been very mad indeed. Then, 
in the second place, some of the particular 
forms or times of outburst of violence on 
the part of the person under examination 
coincide closely with what has been observed 
in modern living patients. The elder 
Agrippina resolved to kill herself at the 
age of forty-six, the “ period of life when, 
in women, latent insanity is certain to break 
out.” The recorded ups and downs of 
Nero’s temper coincide (three times) with 
the madman’s cycle of melancholy, raving 
madness, and melancholy again ; and a phase 
not uncommon among madmen is that of 
“actually believing themselves to have 
changed their sex.” 

It is not impossible that the suggestion 
of insanity may, in some of the cases before 
us, be finally changed into certainty by the 
progress of mental science discovering that 
some little unthought-of physical trait of 
Gaius or of Nero must have a pathological 
meaning attached toit. But in the mean- 
time we cannot think that the case is proved 
against the Claudii, or very probable for 
anyone but Gaius. Of course, given one 
madman in a family, we may almost infer 
others ; but there is not evidence enough to 
point to them, and until more evidence 
arises madness is but a possibility in the 
matter, and different minds will take the 
suggestion differently. Some will repudiate 
it altogether. Some will accept it in part, 
but differ as to its application. 

In the case of Tiberius, Mr. Baring- 

Gould sees no trace of madness. Dis- 
believing the character of the man as given 
us by Suetonius and Tacitus, he looks at 
the statues and finds them give a very 
different impression : 
‘The delicacy, the feminine beauty of the 
features, the broad brow, the nervous mouth, 
and sensitive, weak chin, the large sad eyes, 
become familiar to every student in these 
galleries. . . . Either the sculptors had com- 
bined to falsify his face, or the historians had 
misinterpreted his nature.” 


We are afraid that, if the choice lay only 
between the features and the historians, 
we should have to follow the historians. 
Tiberius has in any case no business with a 
weak chin. If he really was the familiar 
demon of Capreae, he would require plenty 
of chin; or if, as Mr. Baring-Gould rather 
thinks, he was a lonely, ill-judged man, 
defeading himself against the world in his 
solitary uprightness, his chin should bea 
strong one. But really we can appeal to 
the historians against themselves. We can 
read between their lines, seize on the un- 
willing testimony which they let slip here 
and there, and interpret their stories in 
more generous ways. A hint of Dr. 
Mommsen’s makes us suppose that he has 
done this, and wish for the missing volume 
of the Limische Geschichte in which his cor- 
rected portrait of Tiberius shall appear. 
Mr. Baring-Gould has done it too, though 
not quite completely ; and we feel on firmer 
ground here than at other times. None of 
his illustrations, it should be said, bear out 





Pliny’s description of Tiberius as ¢ristissimus 
hominum. Yet Tiberius had everything to 


make him so, No one has pointed this out | like those of England, by extraneous inser- 
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with greater tact and insight than Mr. 
Baring-Gould. 
Frankuw T. Riciarps. 








Studies in Corsica: Sylvan and Social. By 
John Warren Barry. (Sampson Low.) 


Mr. Baxry’s book is unpretentious in 
character, well written, and of varied in- 
terest. A series of graphic pictures of his 
journey to Corsica is followed by a sketch 
of the history of the island, its dialect and 
social life. ‘To these succeed an excursus 
on the bush of the Mediterranean region 
in general and of Corsica in particular, and 
detailed notes on the insular Fauna, in- 
cluding birds, bandits, and game. 

The book had its origin in-Mr. Barry’s 
desire to add to his knowledge of forestry by 
firsthand examination of European wood- 
lands. What are the differential characters 
of forest trees, in growth and appearance ? 
Under what conditions do thev flourish ? 
What laws limit theirrange? What is the 
comparative extent of the European wood- 
lands? How far are the forests natural? 
How and in what degree have they been 
artificially modified ? Such are the questions 
which specially appeal to the author and 
give the cachet of originality to his book. 

Great Britain is, of course, no place for a 
student of ‘the forest primeval ;” for, of 
such woodland as we have, the greater part 
is more or less artificial. Most of our trees, 
in fact, are of foreign extraction, as, for 
instance, the larch, the spruce, the chestnut, 
the horse-chestnut, the common elm, and 
the poplar. Mr. Barry will have it that 
this is true of the lime and also of the 
beech, as to which last, Julius Cacsar’s 
evidence notwithstanding, there is room for 
doubt. At any rate, both lime and beech 
were firmly established in Saxon times. The 
new conifers, too, have greatly changed 
the appearance of our woods; and, of 
course, the American and Himalayan 
pines, the Douglas, Nordmann, and 
Noble firs, are introductions within the 
memory of people now living. But 
however great may be our arboreal 
obligations to the foreigner, however 
numerous and successful our importa- 
tions, England remains a bare country. 
Of course, it does not seem so to the eye of 
the passing traveller, who usually thinks of 
it as beautifully wooded. But the illusion 
is due to the hedgerows which cover its 
nakedness so skilfully. 

‘© More wooded than most in point of appear- 
ance, it is found to stand among European 
States as the least wooded of all in point 
of fact. In proportion to the total extent of 
their surface, even Belgium, Denmark, and 
fenny Holland have each more wood than our 
park-like island. Southern countries, such as 
Italy and Greece, generally reckoned as desti- 
tute of timber, have three or four times more 
than has England. France, again, has five times 
as much, having 17 per cent. of her entire 
surface covered with woods of varied descrip- 
tions. Certain States of the German Empire 
have 30 per cent. of their area in woods; and, 
while Sweden and Russia have more than 
40 per cent., Great Britain has less than 4. 


Corsica, onthe other hand, is richly wooded ; 
and its woods are not spoiled for the student, 
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tions, or like those of France and Germany, 
by too elaboratemanagement. The author, 
who had already studied his question in the 
North, in the Highlands and Norway, was 
further drawn to Corsica as being an 
essentially Southern forest region, and of 
such regions the most accessible, the least 
malarious, and the safest. Mr. Barry finds 
the distinctive feature of Corsica in what he 
terms its bush. This he describes as con- 
sisting of three zones—moorland, shrubbery, 
and ilex forest; but he considers the moor- 
land only a suppressed shrubbery, and the 
shrubbery an inchoate forest. Nothing but 
the war of extermination waged against 
the lower members of the series prevents 
their arriving at the highest dignity. The 
first and greatest enemy is fire, partly the 
resuit of accident, and partly the work of the 
husbandman, who desires to make a way 
for the ploughshare, or of the shepherd, 
who would improve the feeding for his flock. 
Then, the larger shrubs are constantly being 
levelled by the axe, either for firewood, or 
by the charcoal burner; charcoal being one 
of the leading Corsican exports. How far 
this is affecting the pine forests far back in 
the mountains Mr. Barry does not tell us, 
and indeed he is disappointingly silent in 
regard to them. The word by which the 
Corsicans designate the bush is ‘“‘ maquis ” 
or ‘“macchia,” words which Mr. Barry 
has connected by means of a hazardous 
philology with the classical dumefum, a 
thicket of dumus- or thorny bush. 
** Maquis,” he says, ‘‘is a corruption of 
macchia,” macechia “is in turn a corrup- 
tion of macula, and macula is only an 


abbreviation of dumacula, which is an 
augmentative of dumi.” If dumacula 
exists, there is no insuperable diffi- 


culty in reaching macchia, But does it 
exist ? Mr. Barry seems to imply that it 
does, for he assures us that his derivation is 
‘confirmed by many modern authorities.” 
But for this, we should have doubted very 
much whether the word, which certainly is 
not classical, was to be found either in the 
media or the infima Latinitas. 

Generally speaking, Corsican is, as Mr. 
Barry shows, tolerably pure Italian of an 
antique type—not differing, he thinks, more 
from the Florentine of to-day than such 
Italian from the language of Dante. There 
is a difference in the speech of the two shores 
of the island. Among inhabitants of the 
West or French side, known as ‘the far 
side,” older forms prevail, while on “ the 
near” or Eastern side the language 
approaches ordinary modern Italian. 

‘*The Italian who travels in Corsica,” says 
Mr. Barry, ‘is delighted to hear almost every- 
where around bim the obsolete expressions and 
terminations of Dante; while even the English- 
man, unacquainted with the ‘Comedy,’ is 
surprised at the sound of Latin words which 
he thought had fallen entirely into oblivion, 
such as ‘ Nimo’ for ‘ Nessuno,’ and ‘ Greve’ 
for ‘Pesante’; or with Latinised forms of 
current words, such as ‘ Piuva’ for ‘ Pioggia,’ 
‘Ista’ for ‘ Questa,’ and ‘ Ejo’ for ‘To.’ The 
Corsican, however, is an older Italian than 
that even of the mediaeval poet. It is less 


specialised on the whole than his, having points 
of contact with the other dialects, particularly 
these of Calabria and Sicily, and with the 
literary languages of Spain and Portugal. 
Thus, in Corsican 


the union of the article 





and the preposition does not appear 
to have been ever attained; but the ‘ Del,’ 
‘Della,’ ‘Al,’ ‘Alla,’ of literary Italian are, 
as in the vulgar Latin of the ninth 
century, ‘Di lu,’ ‘ Di la,’ ‘A lu,’ ‘A la.’ In 
Corsica, again, the ‘ce’ and the ‘o’ have not 
been converted, asin Dante, into diphthongs; 
but (and this is a feature also of Sicilian) 
remain pure as in the original Latin; ‘ Pietra,’ 
‘Dieci,’ ‘Buono,’ ‘Luogo,’ being ‘ Petra,’ 
‘ Deci,’ ‘ Bono,’ and ‘ Logo’ ; so that the great 
Corsican was perfectly justified in writing his 
name Bonaparte instead of Buonaparte.” 

Mr. Barry does not tell us much that is 
new—if there be anything new to tell— 
about the game of the island; but his 
chapter on that “‘ other sort of game which 
is a denizen of the bush”’— viz., the bandit, 
is interesting. He does not seem to bea 
particularly interesting animal, being simply 
a vicious or criminal peasant. In England 
the ne’er-do-well of the village is usually a 
drunkard and a poacher. In Corsica the 
same man is a brigand. Oaly, as the 
prevailing form of self-indulgence in Corsica 
is neither drink nor poaching, but murder, 
the Corsican ne’er-do-well is usually a 
murderer. Before the French police came 
on the scene, a murder was looked on as a 
venial mishap that might happen to any- 
body, and in a case of vendetta not only 
venial but proper. Even now, if the 
murder is not too outrageous, the murderer 
secures the sympathy of nearly everybody, 
judges and jurymen included ; and he, in fact, 
frequently surrenders on the understanding 
that he is not to get more than two years, 
the courts being, as Mr. Barry puts it, 
‘not only merciful, but very accessible.” 

Reetvatp Hvcues, 





TWO BOOKS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By H. E. 


The Early Narratives of Genesis. 


Ryle, B.D. (Macmillans.) 


Old Testament Theology. By Dr. Hermann 
Schultz. Translated by the Rev. J. A. 
Paterson. In 2 vols. (Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark.) 

Ix his volume on TZhe Canon of the Old 
Testament, Prof. Ryle signified his adhe- 
sion to the general system of criticism 
embodied in Prof. Driver’s famous “ Intro- 
duction.” He has now followed it up by 
another little work of the same description, 
at once popular and learned, in which the 
results of modern criticism as applied to the 
first eleven chapters of Genesis are made 
accessible to the English reader. 

Should the views put forward by Prof. 
Ryle be generally accepted, an enormous 
mass of apologetic and controversial litera- 
ture will at once be rendered obsolete. 
The Hebrew narratives of the Creation, the 
Garden of Eden, the Fall, the first fratri- 
cide, the loves of the angels, the longevity 
of the antediluvians, the Deluge, and the 
Tower of Babel are frankly admitted to be 
mythical, irreconcilable with physical 
science, and, what is more fatal, irrecon- 
cilable with one another. 
or Elohistic annalist, whose account of 
the Creation stands first in our Bible, 
knows nothing about Paradise or the 
origin of evil, or Cain and Abel; while 
as regards the first appearance of man 





The Priestly | °8S , 
| an illustration may be sought from another 





on the earth and the details of the Deluge, 
he is implicitly contradicted by the Prophetic 
or Iahvistic historian. Nor is this all. The 
lahvistic narrative is itself of a composite 
character, and embodies fragments of in- 
consistent legends. One of these legends 
knows nothing about the Flood, and looks 
on all mankind as descended from Cain. It 
is probably to this or to a kindred source 
that the stories of Noah’s vineyard and of 
the Tower of Babel belong. The popular 
notion which we all imbibed in our child- 
hood that the tower was designed as a 
refuge from a future flood is entirely with- 
out foundation in the words of Scripture, 
and is even inconsistent with the promise 
that such a catastrophe should not recur. 
A very ingenious critic, Prof. Budde, has 
argued that the story of Cain and Abel is 
not from the same hand as the chapters 
which immediately precede it; our author 
maintains, on the contrary, that they belong 
to the same original narrative, and appeals 
in support of his view to certain resem- 
blances of style. But such reasoning is 
invalid, as against Budde’s contention that 
the writer of Genesis iv. 2-16 was con- 
sciously imitating and adapting the phrase- 
ology of his predecessor. It is admitted 
that no Semitic tradition has been discovered 
at all resembling the story of the first 
murder as it stands. 

Notwithstanding all this more or less 
disintegrating criticism, Prof. Ryle at- 
taches a high religious and moral value to 
the myths in Genesis, and even seems to 
think that they bear the stamp of inspira- 
tion—at least, in the sense of having been 


j adapted to purposes of instruction under 


the guidance of the Divine Spirit. They 
do, no doubt, differ widely from the 
Babylonian versions of the same traditions, 
but perhaps not more than can be accounted 
for by the monotheistic and ethical convic- 
tions of the Hebrew writers to whom we 
owe their final revision, without the neces- 
sity of calling in any supernatural assistance. 
It is significant that these stories, with one 
trifling and late exception, are never quoted 
to point a moral by the prophets of Israel ; 
and for us their value in that respect is, if 
possible, still less. If the whole of man- 
kind, with the exception of a few indi- 
viduals, never were drowned for their 
wickedness, what can be gained by telling 
us, in picturesque language, that, according 
to some non-natural sense, such a fate did 
overtake them? When accepted as literally 
true, the story cf the Fall was open to 
the gravest moral objections; when taken 
figuratively, so far from throwing new light 
on the problem of evil, it needs the most 
ingenious interpretation to yield a meaning 
reconcilable with the accepted principles of 
morality. According to Prof. Ryle, the 
story of Cain and Abel ‘teaches us that 
propensity to sin is transmitted from one 
generation to another” (p. 73). A good 
deal depends on the nature of the sin com- 
mitted by the parents. As we are con- 
fessedly dealing with fictitious narratives, 


cycle of fairy tales. The third one-eyed 
Calendar in the Arabian Nights was certainly 
guilty of a worse offence than Adam’s when 
he opened the forbidden door. He should 
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have known better than to behave in such life of the victim was accepted as a vicarious 


an ungentlemanlike manner, and perhaps 
his conduct was not too severely punished 
by the loss of an eye. This young man 
subsequently marries a sister of Zobeide’s. 
We are not told whether the union proved 
fruitful; but I think it would be more 
surprising than any incident in the whole 
story if the children, supposing there were 
any, took to murdering one another as a 
fatal consequence of their father’s indulgence 
of an unlawful curiosity. 


The work of Prof. Schultz, of which 
Mr. Paterson has given us a most admirable 
translation, is another product of modern 
libera] theology. The author is described 
by Mr. Paterson as “one of the most 
accomplished exponents of that school of 
theological thought which is at present 
dominant in Germany”; and he adds that 
he is thought by many “to have succeeded 
in discovering the vza media between the 
positions of Biblical scholars like Delitzsch 
on the one hand and Stade on the other.” 
Wherever there are extremes, there is sure 
to be some discoverable via media ; but it is 
not necessarily nor even generally the true 
path. In point of fact, however, Prof. 
Schultz stands much nearer to Stade than to 
Franz Delitzsch, his difference from the 
former consisting chiefly in his rejection of 
the theory that ancestor-worship was the 
primitive religion of Israel. Perhaps he 
hardly does justice to Stade’s arguments ; 
but the question is not one whose solution 
need affect the view taken as to the course 
of religious history subsequent to the estab- 
lishment of monotheism. The whole first 
volume is devoted to this important topic ; 
and the critical standpoint of the author is 
on the whole identical with that held in 
common by Kuenen and Wellhausen. He 
believes Iahvism to be older than Moses ; 
but, looking on the whole history of the 
ancestors of the Hebrew people as myth- 
ical, he does not profess to give more 
than a very general and rather conjec- 
tural account of its earliest stages. ‘The 
primitive Semites were far from being 
pure monotheists; but their mythology 
was more favourable to monotheism than 
were the beliefs of other races. On this 
natural soil the religion of Israel grew up; 
“but its full growth is only to be under- 
stood as due to the equipment, through 
God’s creative power, of human spirits, 
and to the revelation of the divine life in 
the hearts of individual prophets” (vol. i. 
p- 111). Prof. Schultz is evidently no be- 
liever in miracles; and when he talks about 
revelation, only the same amount of super- 
natural interference is assumed as is present 
in “all the other mysteries of endowment,” 
which, according to him, “are only to be 
explained by the inscrutable omnipotence 
of the living spirit of God at work in 
nature” (p. 110). Quite in the same style, 
and in complete accordance with Kuenen, it 
is shown that the prophets had no magical 
power of predicting historical events, as is 
proved by the simple fact that many of 
their predictions never have been and never 
will be fulfilled (vol. i. p. 294). 

The section on the import of sacrifice is 
one of the most interesting in the book. 
Prof. Schultz rejects the old theory, that the 


satisfaction for the life of the sinner, and 
also the new theory of Prof. Robertson 
Smith, that ‘‘a communion of life between 
|God and His worshippers was effected by 
their partaking of the flesh of the same 
_animal.” ‘It is simply as a part of human 
food, of human property, that the animal is 
given back, just as a vegetable gift might 
be to God the Lord and Giver ofall ” (vol. i. 
| p. 386.) Theidea of atonement by a substi- 
tution of suffering, by the voluntary accept- 
ance on the part of an innocent person of 
the penalties incurred by the guilty, was 
evolved in a quite different manner. It 
arose, according to this author, from ex- 
periences such as that illustrated in the 
Book of Job. When the old belief that 
righteousness was always rewarded by 
earthly prosperity had broken down, and 
had not yet been replaced by the hope of 
compensation in a future life, a way out of 
the difficulty was found by ascribing an 
expiatory virtue to the sufferings of the 
innocent, who “offer themselves as a 
sacrifice to blot out the sins of their people, 
and to make possible for the world a higher 
salvation ” (vol. ii. p. 213). 

Unlike Prof. Cheyne, the author can find 
in the Psalter no evidence of even an 
| incipient belief in salvation after death. 
Every expression that seems to point in 
that direction he interprets in the sense of 
temporary salvation from death. And even 
the resurrection spoken of in Daniel cannot 
be shown to include any but the people of 
Israel (vol. ii. p. 392). 

In the present progressive state of Biblical 
criticism, and of the science of religion in 
general, no systematic account of Old 
| Testament theology can be regarded as 
j anything but tentative and provisional. 
But on the present level of knowledge there 
is no work on the subject so generally 
satisfactory as that of Dr. Schultz, and Mr. 
Paterson deserves our warmest thanks for 
presenting it to the English reader in such 
a readable and spirited version. 
Atrrep W. Berwyn. 








Victor Hugo: A Sketch of his Life and Work. 
By J. Pringle Nichol. (Sonnenschein). 


Victor Hugo aprés 1830. Par Edmond Biré. 
(Paris: Perrin). 
Mr. Nicuot’s sketch is a conscientious piece 
of work, and gives evidence that he has not 
only studied Victor Hugo’s writings with 
care, but also spared no pains in the 
collection of such biographical material as 
is available. Indeed he has done more, and 
made a praiseworthy effort to put the great 
poet into his historic place in French litera- 








ture, and show what was his intellectual 
ancestry and what his influence on French 
verse. 

That with all his industry Mr. Nichol has 
not succeeded in solving two or three 
important problems in the life of his hero 
is hardly to be wondered at, and most cer- 
tainly far from being matter of reproach ; 
for, with the information hitherto pub- 
lished, these problems are insoluble. Why 
did Victor Hugo, after being a staunch 
Classicist till 1824, suddenly execute a 


‘complete change of front with the publica- 





tion of the third volume of the Odes in 
1826, and step forward with the Préface de 
Cromwell in the following year as the chief 
of the Romanticist hordes? Why, again, 
after writing, speaxing, and voting as a 
more or less steady Conservative till October, 
1849, did he go over, bag and baggage, to 
the enemy, and take a place among the 
ranks of the fiercer democrats? To these 
questions no one, I think, can give a 
reply that shall be absolutely certain. 
M. Biré, whose acquaintance with the 
details of Victor Hugo’s life is probably 
greater than that of any living man, 
holds that the poet went into opposition 
because Louis Napoleon chose to ignore his 
services, and refused to make him a 
minister; and this seems to have been the 
contemporary opinion, as may be gathered 
from the conversation reported in M. Arscne 
Houssaye’s Confessions as having taken 
place in the green-room of the Théitre 
Francais on the evening after the Coup 
@itat. ‘ Victor Hugo is at the head of the 
insurgents,” said Rachel. ‘ Yes, because 
they would not make him a minister,” cried 
Provost. ‘In which they were quite 
wrong,’ said M. Houssaye. And certainly 
if a portfolio would have warded off 
Napoléon le Petit and Les Chatiments, Louis 
Napoleon committed a mistake in refusing 
a boon, or bribe, so comparatively unim- 
portant. But would the poet have been 
thus kept to his allegiance? M. Bird’s 
reasons are very plausible—one {may even 
say,"probable. They are not more than 
that; and we shall, in all likelihood, never 
get nearer to certainty, for Victor Hugo 
was hardly the kind of man from whom one 
may expect confessions. 

Again, another problem connected with 
Victor Hugo is the exact nature of his rela- 
tions with Sainte-Beuve. Why, while the 
former was issuing his later masterpieces, 
Les Misérables and La Légende des Siccles, did 
the great critic criticise them never at all? 
Why did Victor Hugo, who was not wont 
to spare the adherents of the Empire, say 
no word in dispraise of Sainte-Beuve as long 
as the latter was alive? What was it that 
kept the two men, evidently hostile, from 
hurling at each other winged words? Mr. 
Nichol clearly knows what there is to be 
known on the subject—what Sainte-Beuve, 
whose character was by no means on a level 
with his intellect, probably wished the world 
to believe. But the secret of Victor Hugo’s 
attitude can scarcely be regarded as solved. 

To those who have long and passionately 
loved French poetry, Mr. Nichol’s position 
towards it will seem altogether pleasant 
and praiseworthy. Time was—and not so 
long ago—when Matthew Arnold denied 
French poetry altogether : a singular verdict 
in any case, and most singular as the utter- 
ance of a poet the merits of whose own 
verse were French in character rather than 
English. Mr. Nichol has advanced far 
beyond this. With a catholicity that does 
him honour, he embraces in his admiration 
not only Racine but the men of the present 
hour, and has kindly words—some may even 
think too kindly words—for the Décadents 
and Symbolistes of the moment. As to 
Racine, he says: 


\ «The tragedies of Racine, written in a language 
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inappreciable in the entirety of its purity and 
grace for all save Frenchmen, must remain for 
ever as the most morally subtle and artistically 
delicate expression that France has known of 
the essential passions and emotions of man- 
kind.” 

But both the chapters entitled ‘‘ Some 
Characteristics of Hugo’s Literary Genius,” 
and ‘‘ Hugo’s Influence on the Century,” 
are full of discrimination and interesting 
criticism. 

Of M. Biré’s book I am a little late to 
speak as it deserves. It brings down the 
story of Victor Hugo’s life from 1830 to the 
date of the Coup a’ tat—that is, to December 
1851—and is a work of great labour and 
erudition, which no real student of the 
poet’s character can afford to overlook. 
That M. Biré has here and there—on rare 
occasions—accepted too readily evidence 
hostile to the poet’s character, is, I venture 
to think, true. At any rate where the 
general evidence was so strong, what was 
weaker might have been sacrificed. But in 
its main lines the criticism is broad-based 
and will stand. It is to be hoped that the 
author may, at an early date, bring his 
work to a conclusion, and give a critical 
account of Victor Hugo’s life from 1851 to 
the date of his death. 

Frank T. MAnztats. 


NEW NOVELS. 

’Twixt Wood and Sea, By Elizabeth Godfrey. 
In 3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Only a ILlorse Dealer. 3y Mrs. Robert | 
Jocelyn. In 3 vols. (White.) 

Rosamond’s Story. By Ina Garvey. In 
2 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Katthful to the Last, By C. 8. Lamb Fox. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

Armand de Lisle. By A. M. Rose. 
Remington & Co.) 

The Bow of Fate. 
(W. H. Allen.) 

Sydney's Inheritance. By Mary 8. Hancock. 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 

His Lordship and Others. By G. B. Burgin. 
(Ilenry.) 


(Eden, 


By H. M. Greenhow. 


Tnere is, perhaps, one mystery too many 
in ’?’Ziirt Wood and Se a; otherwise, it is a 
very powerful story of the kind which is 
essentially but not morbidly introspective. 
Eleanor Wylder, the widow, who tells her 
own tragic history, has too heavy a burden of 
existence to bear, and one’s pity for her is 
apt to become rather maudlin. That she 
should contract a marriage with a man 
altogether unworthy of her, and indeed of 
a woman much inferior to her in head or 
in heart, is perhaps natural; at all events, 
it is too easily conceivable. But it is diffi- 
cult to have patience with her own relatives, 
much less with the scoundrel—for he cannot 
be otherwise described—who pretends to be 
her uncle, while he is actually her father. 
Fabian Wylder, however, may be allowed, 
on the other hand, to be a perfect (and 
perfectly repulsive) sketch of a man of 
artistic tastes and some good qualities, who 
comes to grief because he is wanting in that 
strength of purpose which is nine-tenths of 





character, or of what is helplessly so styled. 
The incidental tragedy, too, of Eleanor’s 
hapless and hopeless lover, David Wyeth, is 
wonderfully well told, even although, under 
the circumstances, it is an artistic intrusion 
rather than anything better. The amuse- 
ments and trivialities of Lymedale society 
are sketched with positively Norrisian sub- 
acidity and cleverness. Eleanor’s second 
marriage with a thoroughly and indeed 
painfully good man seems, however, to be 
a blunder. It is, after a fashion, a flying 
from the evolution of her own nature. Of 
this a woman of the Diana Warwick or even 
of the Eleanor Wylder type is incapable. 


Mrs. Jocelyn’s new story is a better than 
average one of its kind—which, by the way, 
is neither the late Mr. Hawley Smart’s kind 
nor Mrs. Edward Kennard’s, but yet recals 
both—and, indeed, its only serious blemish 
is that it is in three volumes and not in one. 
The third volume, in which the fates of the 
leading characters, who are for the most 
part delightfully and unaffectedly Philistine, 
are settled right away, is almost perfect. 
Could, for example, a man of the ordinary 
English moyen sensuel sort ask a woman for 
her sister’s hand in a more agreeably maiter- 
of-fact style than thus— 

“‘T want your sister for my wife. I have 
sixteen hundred a year, the offer of a partner- 
ship in the Seaton and Daxborough Brewery, 
and I am glad to say nothing in my past 
life at which you can take exception. I am 
not half good enough for your sister, I know, 
but I repeat that I shall devote my life to her 
happiness. If you will give her to me, Miss 
Bevan, please God you shall never repent it.” 

Then, everything in the book—at all events, 
as it is virtually condensed in the third volume 
—is perfectly simple, from the characters 
of the men and women in it to the cross- 
purposes of their love affairs, and the 
ghostly mystery of the servant girl. The 
men are prosaic Hermias and Helenas, and 





the women still more prosaic Lysanders and 
Demetriuses. 


Rosamond’s Story has an audacious, if also 
unpleasant, plot to recommend it. Pretty | 
and self-conscious girls have, before now, | 
lived with dull husbands in dull London | 
suburbs, attended dull churches, and tried to | 
escape from dull puritanical society by going | 
on the stage. There most of such butterflies | 
are ruined. Not so, however, with Rosa- | 
mond Harding, who, through marriage, | 
becomes Rosamond Dale. Having, not | 
unnaturally perhaps, become tired of her | 
life in this character in dismal Levelbury, 
she escapes from it and from a too jealous 
husband by going on the stage as Miss 
Vernon. Lord St. Neots, her chief admirer, 
is good enough to offer the usual “ aristo- 
cratic protection.” But she wisely declines 
the offer; and, in due course, when Frank 
Dale dies at a convenient time, but alto- 
gether unforgiving, she becomes Rosamond 
Lady St. Neots. They go abroad and live 
happily. Her second husband dies, and she 
returns to this country to lead the life of 
a “ brilliant” leader of society. Her chief 
achievement, however, is the prevention of 
a love-marriage between her step-son and 
a girl who turns out to be her own 
daughter. The deterioration of Rosamond’s 


— 


character till she becomes a mean deceiver, 
and in effect a murderess, is not traced with 
sufficient clearness. On the whole, this is a 
cleverly designed and cleverly written but 
eminently artificial story. 


‘‘ His gorgeous pavilion at Richmond was 
the common resort of the privileged demi 
monde, and of women of a certain section of 
society who did not blush to mix with such 
characters.” So much for Lord Dunberry. 
‘Her sylph-like form was clad in loose 
draperies, carelessly fastened at the neck 
with a diamond love bird, and just reveal- 
ing enough of her pillar-like throat to 
throw a less ardent lover than the Earl of 
Dunberry into uncontrollable raptures.” So 
much for Lily St. Clair, who plays at love 
with Lord Dunberry. ‘‘ With all her faults, 
she loved Lord Dunberry with a love which 
only such noble-hearted women as she can 
bestow upon her husband.” So much for 
Amelia Henshaw, the heiress, who twice 
saves Lord Dunberry’s life, and ultimately 
marries him. So much, finally, for Faithful 
to the Last, which, in plot, reminds one of Mr. 
Jones’s play of 4 Dancing Girl, even down 
to the contemplated suicide of the peer ; and 
which, in spite of one or two descriptive 
passages of more than average excellence, 
is essentially commonplace. 


There is nothing in common between 
Armand de I’ Isle and Miss Rose’s earlier 
story of Zhe Preacher of St. Justin’s, except 
moral and religious earnestness, shining 
through character. It is a really ambitious 
and, on the whole, successful attempt at a 
historical romance, dealing with French 
life of the first Napoleonic era and of the 
period which immediately preceded it. 
Armand and Eugénie, who is separated 
from him by a cruel fate and a still 
more cruel relative, aro quite the boy 
and girl that young readers with a turn for 
history like to come across in their intellec- 
tual travels—for, afterall, Armand’s Parisian 
madness for Pauline is but temporary and 
episodical. Then the good and morally 
dominating Father Antoine, and the typical 
revolutionist and fanatically anti-religionist 
Hilaire, are admirably sketched. Armand’s 
experiences in the French capital of his day 
have, on the whole, an air of reality—cer- 
tainly of much greater reality than those of 
Mrs. Ward’s David Grieve in the Paris 
of to-day. Miss Rose is obviously in the 
Browning-Arnold stage of culture, and she 
indulges too frequently in almost Dickensian 
sentimentality. One feels inclined to say 
too that she is more at home with the 
| theological and intellectual problems of 
| to-duy than with those of last century. At 
the same time—and in virtue essentially, 
| though not entirely, of her earnestness —she 
\is a writer of very great promise and of 
| already not inconsiderable performance. 


The Bow of Fate is a fairly well-written 
_ but yet commonplace story of the Indian 
Mutiny. It is, on the whole, a trifle 
too tragic. Could not the author have 
saved poor Lilian Langland from death, 
since he was so kind as to save her from 
| the designs of the demoniacal young native 
prince, who persecutes her with his unwel- 
come attentions, and from a lizard—which 
creature is the chief, if not the sole, novelty 
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in the book? The author would appear to 
have considered it necessary, no doubt for 
the sake of his readers, to introduce a little 
matrimonial happiness at the close. Other- 
wise, there is no particular reason why Edith 
and Edward should not have been killed 
off like Lilian and Walter. The author, 
however, is evidently in possession of no 
inconsiderable amount of knowledge re- 
Isting to the events that preceded the 
Indian Mutiny and occurred during its 
course. 


Sydney’s Inheritance is robust ‘“ Annie 
Swan,” and a really good, intelligible, and 
enjoyable story of the second class. Aunt 
Bett, who is the chief character in it, and 
is such another as Betsey Trotwood, ought, 
being a good angel with a brusque manner, 
to delight the adorers of works of the 
Aldersyde type, although the worthy women 
who figure in them are not in the habit of 
snorting out ‘‘Child of fiddlestick!” in 
answer to the charitable suggestion of 
“Child of sin.” But the two girls, Muriel 
and Sydney, are excellent examples of the 
young middle-class woman who cannot help 
falling in love with a young man that is 
really and not conventionally ‘‘ good.” The 
plot is a trifle thin, however. There is no 
reason why Sydney should “ run away,” or 
why, even for five minutes, she should be 
supposed to be a child of sin instead of the 
daughter of John and the heiress of Sydney 
Forsyth. 

Mr. Burgin is one of the robustest of 
the professors of the New Humour—so very 
robust that in a short time that humour will 
be included not among the solids, but among 
the sauces of the literary feasts provided by 
him. There is in “ His Lordship”—the 
longest of the stories included in the volume 
which he has contributed to the ‘‘Whitefriars 
Library of Wit and Humour”—a great 
deal of topsey-turvey cleverness, and not 
a little of something that is better and 
humaner. But the plot ends in a mere 
cul de sac. The shorter stories in this volume 
are to be preferred to ‘‘ His Lordship,” be- 
cause, while equally clever, they are not so 
artificial. ‘“‘That Armenian” is delightful— 
and none the less delightful that it recalls 
Douglas Jerrold rather than Mark Twain. 

Winiiam WALLACE. 


SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
The Poetical Works of Matthew Prior. A New 
Edition revised, with Memoir by Reginald 
Brimley Johnson. (Bell.) The main part of 
these two volumes is a mere reprint from the 
stereotype plates of the first ‘‘ Aldine ” edition, 
with very trifling revision and correction. 
Some obvious misprints have been retained in 
the text—ey., vol. i, p. 153, ‘ Jrene’s 
camps” refers, of course, to Jerne or Ireland. 
The old notes, which were wholly inadequate, 
have been very little, if at all, supplemented ; 
and where Prior wrote (ii. 275)— 
** More of the man had artfully been sav’d, 

Had Kneller painted, and had Vertue grav’d,”’ 
we are still confronted with the absurd com- 
ment: ‘‘Sir John Hawkins observes, it is 
suspected, that the insignificant adverb art/ully 
was inserted by a mistake of the transcriber, 
and that it originally stood probably.” This 
should have been removed at all hazards. In 
fact, any improvement in this—the substantial 











portion of the work—is infinitesimal. Nor can 
we describe the present editor’s additions as by 
any means satisfactory, as a few instances may 
serve toshow. The Latin poem at vol. ii., p. 
301, headed ‘‘ Ad regios frates”’ [sic], is simply 
an exercise in conjectural emendation. At p. 
311, the motto of Zhe Hind and Panther 
transvers’d is printed as ‘‘ Nec vult pantherae 
donari”’; as if anybody would wish to be 
given toa panther! At p. 355 it is stated— 
in forgetfulness, apparently, of the Promptorium 
Parvulorum at all events—that John Rider 
was the author of the first English-Latin 
Dictionary, published in 1589. At the top of 
p. 370, the substitution of ‘‘ foul” (followed by 
a comma) for “fail” ruins alike the rhyme and 
the sense. In a note on p. 373, we read for the 
first time of Prof. Morley’s History of Stur- 
bridge Fair. Of the very last note of all we 
can make nothing. It informs us_ that 
Charles Christian ‘‘ was born in London 
about 1695, and was a favourite in William’s 
Court.” Courtiers in those days must have 
chosen their favourites in the nursery. There 
is a misprint in the French of the last line. If 
we turn to the Memoir, &c., things are not 
much better. On the very first page of the 
preface, Arbuthnot, who was not given to 
writing nonsense, is said to have described 
Curll as ‘‘ one of the new terrors of the dead.” 
(At p. xvi., by the bye, it might have been 
noticed that the statement that Adrian Drift 
had in November 1739 ‘‘been dead many 
years” is incorrect ;*Drift, as we learn from 
Chester’s Westminster Abbey Registers, died 
February 28, 1737.) At p. xxii. the epitaph 
which Flectwood Shepherd wrote for himself 
is sadly misprinted ; ey., Hliamnum is no 
language; quem is not the relative to Resurrec- 
tionem; for potentibus read potientibus. At p. 
XXviii., a well-known statesman of Queen 
Anne’s time appears as Sir Thomas //amier, 
and an extract from a letter which is printed 
in fullin Hanmer’s Life and Correspondence is 
needlessly quoted from ‘‘ MS. Morrison.” On 
the same page we read of St. John’s ‘‘easy and 
careless brilliance that so persistently repelled 
Swift.” But his correspondence shows him to 
have been, in his ministerial capacity, as a rule 
laborious and attentive to detail; and Swift’s 
Journal shows that the Secretary possessed a 
strong fascination for him. At p. xxxiv. 
the Duke of Shewsbury, who succeeded the 
Duke of Hamilton (slain in the duel with 
Mohun) as ambassador to Paris, is wrongly 
spoken of as Sarl. At p. xxxvill. a 
well-known motto appears as Compositio 
vencrantur armis; and at p. lvii bad misprints 
disfigure the first and fifth lines of the French 
quotation. There is little Greek in the book, 
but at p. Ixi. jip is printed for wtp. Nor is 
there any distinction in the style, or sufficient 
novelty in the material, to lead us to overlook 
the generally perfunctory character of the 
work. In short, without the most search- 
ing revision from cover to cover, the new 
‘** Aldine” Prior can scarcely, we must regret- 
fully say, be accepted as a fair working edition 
of one of the most exquisite within his range of 
English pocts. 

A String of Beads. Versesfor Children. By 
Lady Lindsay. (A. & C. Black.) There is no 
temptation which besets the critic more fre- 
quently than the temptation to do some sort of 
injustice to admirable work, simply because it 
does not altogether justify the author’s own 
description of it, and therefore disappoints 
some not unreasonable expectations. The present 
writer remembers that in bis own mind— 
happily not in print—he did this injustice to 
such a really noble imaginative performance as 
John Inglesant, simply because the writer 
insisted on calling it ‘ta philosophical novel”; 
and remembering with due repertance this 
lapse from intellectual fairness, he will en- 








| deavour to free himself from the warping 


| suggestion of Lady Lindsay’s sub-title. In 


reading many of the poems in A String of Beads 

| such freedom is indeed easy of achievement. 
There is ‘‘ no possible, possible doubt whatever” 
| that they are true verses for children—the kind 
of poetry to which fathers, mothers, and nurses 
are aware by long experience that the little ones 
will listen again and again, until they know 
them by heart and can correct the smallest slip 
of the reciter, but which, nevertheless, never 
seems to lose the charm of novelty. Though 
there is nothing that quite touches the perfect 
simplicity and naiveté of such old nursery 
favourites as ‘*‘ A little cock-robin he sat on a 
tree,” and ‘* Oh, where do you come from, you 
little drops cf rain?” yet there are many 
which render the true childlike feeling of these 
delightful litile lyrics; and it is the feeling that 
counts for most. Perhaps there is no bead on 
Lady Lindsay’s string that is more unpreten- 
tious, that has less of the obvious literary 
quality which is be. oming more and more 
intrusive in books for children, than the little 
poem about ‘‘The Mouse”; and we are in- 
clined to think it one of the best—perhaps 
for this very reason. 


** A little mouse, 
Dwells in her house, 
Hidden behind the parlour wall ; 
At dead of night, 
When there is no light, 
She creeps through crack and crevice small. 
** Patter, patter, 
What a clatter ! 
Fast the scrambling footsteps fall ; 
‘Vis some giant, 
Fierce, detiant— 
Nay, a Jittle mouse, that’s all.” 
Probably many of Lady Lindsay’s critics, 
possibly even Lady Lindsay herself, will hold 
these verses in comparatively slight esteem, 
and will think it at least whimsical and per- 
verse of us to select them from a book contain- 
ing so many delicate and dainty things that we 
hardly know which to name as _ specially 
delightful. But, after all, children are the 
most trustworthy tasters of the fare provided 
for them; and it Lady Lindsay will try her 
own ‘*‘ Mouse” on an audience of three-year- 
olds, and watch the delighted opening of the 
little eyes when she comes to the creeping in 
the darkness and the ‘‘ patter, clatter” of the 
tiny footfalls, she will see that she has hit the 
mark, as she has not hit it in pieces which she 
possibly regards with greater complacency. 
‘* Curly Pate,” ‘‘ Nest Song,” ‘* From an Apple 
Tree,” ‘‘The New Doll,” and ‘ The Gold 
Fish ’’ approach it more or less nearly ; but, as 
a rule, the pieces which are most charming as 
poetry are least successful from the point of 
view of their intended purpose. Sometimes a 
poem which is, in the main, just in the right 
manner, is spoiled by a grown-up literary 
touch which destroys the childlike feeling, as in 
this stanza from the first of the three little 
poems entitled ‘* Wavelets” : 
** A rhythmical charm’s at our feet, 
With the sparkle, the curl, and the crush ; 
livery ripple comes on with a rush 
To die in a murmuring sweet.’’ 
Here the second and third lines have the direct 
concrete rendering which children appreciate, 
but the first and fourth have an elusiveness 
and a certain sentimentality as well, of which 
they will be able to make nothing. Happily, 
there is much in Lady Lindsay’s pretty volume 
that can be praised without reserve, and many 
even of the verses which just miss the child’s 
mind will charm older readers. 


The God of Fools and other Poems. By E. 
Harold Begbie. (Digby, Long & Co.) Mr. 


Begbie, in a modest little introduction calcu- 





lated to awaken kindness in the fiercest reviewer, 
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admits the youthful crudities of his work, and 
only begs his critics to give him ‘‘that en- 
couragement of which the aspirant stands in 
such need, should they consider that, despite 
much that is weak, this little book contains a 
slight hope of better things in the future.” 
We are by no means sure that it would be really 
kind to Mr. Begbie to give him even the very 
simple encouragement for which he pleads. 
To say that he will never write better verses 
than those which are to be found in this little 
volume would be at once injudicious and brutal, 
for possibilities of improvement are open to 
every young man who is not overwhelmed with 
self-conceit; but it must be said that Mr. 
Begbie has written no single line or stanza 
which encourages the hope that he will at any 
time produce work of really satisfying excel- 
lence. Crudity is not hopeless, for it may be 
simply unco-ordinated power ; but flatness is 
fatal, and Mr. Begbie is flat indeed. His im- 
peachment, in limp, heroic couplets, of ‘‘ the God 
of Fools, yclept Society ”’ is utterly unarresting 
either as satire or as invective; and the remaining 
poems are equally wanting in any kind of dis- 
tinction. Here is the first stanza of an 
unnamed lyric which is neither better nor worse 
than anything in the volume: 


***Tis night, and from the wintry sky 
A misty moon shines o’er the sea, 
A million stars but vainly try 
To make the world more dear to me. 
The silence of the night alone 
Strikes not a discord in my heart, 
For here, beneath the silent stone, 
Thou sleepest from my life apart.’’ 


What hope can be wrung from lines like these ? 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Ruskin has at last sanctioned the 
compilation of Selections from his writings, 
which Mr. George Allen will issue in two 
volumes, with two portraits of the author at 
different ages. The first volume, to be ready 
for issue in May, will deal with the following 
subjects: Scenes of travel, characteristics of 
nature, painting and poetry, painters and 
pictures, architecture and sculpture, ethical and 
didactic. Besides the ordinary edition, there 
will be a limited one on Arnold’s unbleached 
handmade paper. 


With regard to Mr. Augustus Hare’s Life 
of Lady Waterford, Mr. G. Allen announces that 
its publication will be further delayed, in order 
to incorporate with it the reminiscences of her 
no less gifted sister, Lady Canning. The book 
promises to be more interesting than was at 
first anticipated, the discovery of a hitherto 
unsuspected secret room having brought to light 
a mass of fresh material, in the shape of MSS. 
and journals relating to the two sisters. 


Mr. LE GALLIENNE, who recently came out 
as a defender of the faith in the controversy 
with Mr. Robert Buchanan, is shortly to 
publish, through Messrs. Elkin Matthews & 
John Lane, a little volume of essays entitled The 
Religion of « Literary Man, Mr. Le Gallienne 
will treat his subject from a reverential but 
entirely untheological standpoint. 


Messrs. LONGMANS have in the press A 
Short History of Ireland, by Dr. P. W. Joyce, 
author of ‘Irish Names of Places.” The 
book is written on a new plan, and will be 
divided into five parts:—I. The Manners, 
Customs, and Institutions of the Ancient 
Irish People; II. Ireland under Native Rulers 
(cown to 1172); III. The Period of Invasion 
(from 172 to 1547); IV. The Period of 
Rebellion, Confiscation, and Plantation (1547 
to 1695); V. The Period of the Penal Laws 
(1695 to 1829), with some supplementary 
chapters, bringing down the narrative to the 








present day. The first volume, coming down 
to 1608, will be ready in April. 


Tue thirty-third volume of the “Story of 
the Nations ”’ will be published in a few days, 
the subject being Poland, by Mr. W. R. 
Morfill, reader in the Slavonic languages at 
Oxford and author of Russia in the same 
series. The book, which is extensively illus- 
trated, contains a chapter on Polish literature, 
with translated specimens. 


THE next volume of the ‘ Chiswick Press 
Editions,” Drayton’s Battaile of Agincourt, will 
be ready next week. It is edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by Dr. Richard 
Garnett, and is illustrated with two portraits, 
one from the picture in the Dulwich Gallery, 
and the other from the first edition of 1627. 


Messrs. Swan Sonnenscnein & Co. will 
shortly publish a new work by Dr. James 
Bonar, entitled Philosophy and Economics in 
their Historical Relations, treating of the history 
of political economy from Socrates aud Plato 
to Karl Marx, so as to exhibit its close con- 
nexion with the history of philosophy in general. 
Especial prominence is given to the influence of 
Hume upon earlier English economists, and 
of Hegel upon later developments both on the 
continent and in England. The book will form 
the sixth volume of the ‘‘ Library of Philo- 
sophy,” edited by Mr. J. H. Muirhead. 


Mr. Etxior Srock is about to bring out a 
reprint of Captain Cook’s Jouinal of his First 
Voyage, from the original MS., under the 
editorship of Captain Wharton, Hydrographer 
to the Admiralty, with copies of the original 
maps and illustrations. A few copies of the 
book are to be bound in wood from ‘‘ Captain 
Cook's Tree,” which was recently blown down 
on Clapham Common, a part of which the 
publisher has secured. 


Mr. T. Fisuer UNWIN proposes next week 
to start his ‘‘ Novel Series” with Mr. Wemyss 
Reid's Gladys Fane, to be succeeded by OVliver 
Knox, by Mr. George Calmore; Isaac LEller’s 
Money, by Mrs. Andrew Dean (author of a 
recent ‘‘Pseudonym”); and Miss Boyle's 
Romance, by Mr. Fraser Rae. Artists have 
been invited to contribute to each volume a 
miniature portrait of the heroine of the story. 
Otherwise the series will assume the Tauchnitz 
format, 


Messrs. F. V. Wurre & Co, will publish 
this month the following new novels :—T'he 
Countess Pharamond, a sequel to Sheba, by 
Rita; and A Girl’s Past, by Mrs. Herbert 
Martin, both in three volumes; also The Man 
in Possession, by Rita; The Queen’s Desire, a 
romance of the Indian Mutiny, by Mr. Hume 
Nisbet; and A Silent Tragedy, by Mrs. J. H. 
Riddell, each in one volume. 

Messrs. Dicsy, Lona & Co. will issue 
next week a work in two large volumes, by Dr. 
8. S. Maguth, entitled Zhe Fall of Adam. The 
work is described as ‘‘ anthropological, biblical, 
exegetical, and scientific’; and the author 
claims to have discovered the hitherto occult 
mystery of the true nature of the Fall. 


Messrs. CAssELL & CoMPANY are about to 
issue in serial form a new work entitled The 
Sunday School Teachers’ Bible Manual, which 
has been prepared by the Rev. Dr. Robert 
Hunter, and will be illustrated with woodcuts 
and coloured maps. ‘The first part is to be 
published on March 27. 

Tne next volume in the ‘Scott Library” 
will be an English translation of Schiller’s 
William Tell, by Major-General Patrick Max- 
well. 

At the last meeting of the Sette of Odd 
Volumes, Mr. Alexander Hollingsworth, of 
Engineering, was elected president for the 








forthcoming year, Mr. Alfred East, vice-presi- 
dent; Mr. Ernest Clarke, master of ceremonies ; 
and Mr. Conrad Cooke, secretary. Already 
several important additions to the Opusculu and 
Folia of the Sette are promised. 


Tue Irish Literary Society has arranged the 
following programme of lectures for the re- 
mainder of the session:—April 5, ‘‘ Songs of 
Old Ireland,” by Mr. Alfred Perceval Graves 
(with musical illustrations); May 3, ‘‘ The 
Irishman of Fiction,” by Mr. Lionel Johnson ; 
June 7, ‘‘The Heroic Ideal of the Gael,” by 
Dr. Sophie Bryant. A class for the study of 
the Irish language has been established by the 
society, and Mr. T. J. Flannery is to conduct 
it. It is open only to members. 


On the recommendation of Mr. Gladstone, a 
grant of £100 from the Royal Bounty Fund 
bas been made to Mr. J. D. Hosken, of 
Helston, whose two dramas, ‘“‘Phaon and 
Sappho,” and “‘ Nimrod,” were published last 
year by Messrs. Macmillan, having previously 
appeared locally. 


On Tuesday, March 28, and the following 
days, Messrs. Bennett & Son will sell, at 
Dublin, the library of the late Sir J. Bernard 
Burke, Ulster king-at-arms, As might be 
expected, it includes not only a large number 
of important historical works, but also many 
rare treatises relating to peerage-claims, 
genealogy in general, heraldry, &c. 


THE next monthly meeting of the Library 
Association will be held at Toynbee Hall, on 
Monday next, March 13, at 8 p.m., when a 
paper on ‘‘ The Toynbee Hall and the Toynbee 
Library ’’ will be read by Mr. Samuel Hales. 


A cOMMITTEE of Italians (including the 
Duke of Sermoneta and Signor Ettore Ferrare) 
has been formed at Rome, to commemorate 
Shelley’s sojourn in that city in 1819, by 
placing a tablet on the Verospi Palace, in the 
Corso, where he then lived. 


UnpER the title of ‘Broad Norfolk” — 
which apparently has nothing to do with the 
Norfolk Broads—a series of articles and 
letters about East Anglian provincialisms has 
been reprinted from the columns of the Eastern 
Daily Press (Norwich). Not the least interest- 
ing section is the list of local names for birds. 
The utility of the work is greatly enhanced by 
an index, which comes not at the end, but at 
the beginning. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


In Congregation at Cambridge last Thursday, 
a proposal to introduce archaeology into the 
examination for Part I. of the classical tripos 
was rejected by a tuajority of seventy-five votes 
to forty-seven. 


A successor to the late J. O. Westwood, as 
Hope professor of zoology and curator of the 
Hope collections at Oxford, will be appointed 
next term. The salary is £480 per annum, and 
residence for eight months in the year is com- 
pulsory; and the duties are to give public 
lectures and private instruction on zoology 
with special reference to the Articulata, and to 
arrange and superintend the Hope collection of 
annulose animals. 


Mr. G. B. Grunpy, of Brasenose College— 
the student in geography appointed jointly by 
the University of Oxford and the Royal 
Geographical Society —has made a careful 
survey of the sites of the town of Plataea and 
the battlefield of Leuctra ; and he is now pre- 
paring a memoir on the subject, which is ex- 
pected to throw light upon some questions of 
historical geography. 

Tue trustees of the Aubrey Moore Memorial 
at Oxford have awarded a studentship of £20 
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to Mr. Arthur’E. Cowley, of Trinity College, to 
enable him to continue his study of Samaritan 
Liturgies, by the collation of MSS. in foreign 
libraries. 


Messrs. SwAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co. will 
shortly publish a volume of essays on philo- 
sophical subjects by Mr. D. G. Ritchie, fellow 
and tutor of Jesus College, Oxford. These 
essays have been collected from various English 
and American quarterlies, &c., and revised for 
republication. They include papers on Darwin 
and Hegel, Plato’s ‘‘ Phaedo,” ‘‘ Locke’s Theory 
of Property,” ‘‘ The Social Contract Theory,” 
‘The Conception of Sovereignty,” &c.; and 
have this in common, that they attempt to deal 
with philosophical problems from the point of 
view of evolutionist idealism. 


The Senatus Academicus of Edinburgh has 
resolved to confer the honorary degree of 
LL.D. upon the following: Prof. Alfred 
Marshall, of Cambridge; Prof. A. M. Stuart, 
of Glasgow; Sir George Buchanan ; Dr. Ramsay 
H. Traquair ; Sir I. Lowthian Bell; Prof. John 
Rhys, of Oxford; Lieut.-Col. Justin C. Ross ; 
and the Rev. Walter C. Smith. 


THE Senatus Academicus of St. Andrews has 
resolved to confer the honorary degree of 
LL.D. upon fhe following: Prof. H. E. 
Armstrong, of London; Mr. C. H. Gatty; Mr. 
W. E. Henley; Mr. Samuel Laing; Mr. T. 
Wemyss Reid; Mr. W. Smart, of Glasgow ; and 
Mr. T. B. Sprague. 


Tue Senatus Academicus of Aberdeen has 
resolved to confer the honorary degree of LL.D. 
on the Marquis of Huntly, Lord Rector; Sir 
Frederic Bateman, of Norwich; Prof. Crum 
Brown, of Edinburgh; Mr. Charles Mitchell, 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne; and Prof. A. F. Muri- 
son, of University College, London. 


Pror. HEINRICH BRUNN, of Munich, will, 
on March 20, celebrate the jubilee of his 
doctorate. Some American archaeologists have 
resolved to send him a congratulatory address 
in Latin, and afterward to commemorate the 
occasion by a medal or other permanent 
memorial, 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN & Bowes, of Cambridge, 
have issued a memorial volume of the late Sir 
George Paget, for twenty years regius professor 
of physic, who took such an active part in 
founding the natural science tripos. It 
consists of a brief but interesting memoir, 
written by his son, Mr. Charles E. Paget, 
medical officer of health for Salford; and of 
four papers on medical subjects, edited from his 
MS. notes for lectures. An admirable portrait 
is prefixed. 

Tie newly founded University of Chicago 
has already issued three periodical publications, 
which may be obtained in this country from 
Messrs. Luzac & Co. These are: (1) The 
Biblical World, a continuation of the Old and 
New Testament Student, which is under the 
immediate editorship of the president of the 
university, Dr. W. R. Harper, well known for 
his interest in oriental research ; (2) the Journal 
ef Political Economy, which will be devoted 
mainly to the discussion of practical questions, 
such as money, railways, and agriculture; and 


are objects of great interest and beauty. Each 
notary had his own mark. Some of them are 
highly complex. An official person connected 
with one of our old episcopal sees once put 
into our hands a bundle containing perhaps a 
hundred documents signed by fifteenth and 
sixteenth century notaries. We examined them 
with some care and did not find two that were 
alike. These objects ought certainly to be 
reproduced by some photographic process. 
Mr. Ernest E. Speight contributes a paper on 
the prehistoric remains of Upper Wharf- 
dale. In itself it has considerable interest ; but 
its chief value is that it is one step further in 
the accumulation of evidence which will some 
day enable us to come to definite conclusions 
as to the racial character of our predecessors 
before the time of written history. Mr. R. C. 
Hope continues his papers on the Holy Wells 
of Scotland. We wonder whether he has for 
this purpose consulted the late Bishop Forbes’s 
Kalendars of Scottish Saints. There are many 
notes as to wells in that learned volume. 








TRANSLATION, 
A SONG OF S. FRANCIS." 
** In foco amor mi mise.’” 


For Thee my heart is yearning, 
O Bridegroom from above, 
Thy bridal ring allures me, 
O Lamb of lavish love: 
But ah! He came so cruel, 
So cruel kind He came, 
He broke my heart, He stabbed me, 
He set me all aflame. 


And shall He then go scatheless, 
Who did a deed so dire, 

And love me unrequited, 
Who sent these shafts of fire? 

Thy victim burns for vengeance, 
U Challenger divine— 

Who loveth less, cry ‘‘ Craven ’’! 
Contend my love and Thine ! 


Oh, I am sorely stricken, 
Why wonder at my woe ? 
Of love’s own wounds I sicken, 
His lances lay me low: 
Sharp is the sword He carries, 
And very wide asway, 
I feel His deadly sweetness 
A hundred feet away. 
The javelins fall in showers, 
The sling-stones follow fast, 
And each of Love’s reproaches 
Is keener than the last : 
Oh, cover me, my scutcheon ! 
I seck the shade in vain, 
For Love's assaults redouble, 
Ile cuts it right in twain. 
O Love, my fect are sinking, 
The fight is fought unfair, 
I tread a deep-dug peril, 
O Love of Love, forbear ! 
Or surely I had perisht, 
I cried upon Him sore, 
And so His wrath arrested, 
And Love awhile forbore. 


And now He hurls great boulders, 
Loaded with sullen lead, 

More than a talent heavy, 
And falling duil and dead : 





(3) the University Extension World, which is 
sufficiently explained by its title. 





| 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. | - 


Tne Anti,uary for March is above the | 
average in interest. The Rev. Joseph Hirst’s | 
paper on the marks of signs manual of notaries | 
is the most important paper, because it draws | 
attention to a subject which has hitherto been | 
neglected in this country, and, as far as we can 
ascertain, in continental lands as well. This 
is unfortunate, for some of the notarial signs 





They bruise my body broken, 
Aud crush me still and cold, 

Numbers past the telling— 
But every bolt has told. 


* The song describes the infliction of the Stig- 
mata. The saint opposes his love to Christ's, and 
Christ hurls His proofs of love—the nails, the 
spear. i 
a re-echo of the hammer. When the saint raises 
his shield, he is alleging his own sufferings on 
Christ’s behalf. At last he is pierced through. 
But his wounds are sources of strength. He 
wrestles again, and prevails. 


In the ‘ bolts loaded with lead’’ there is | 





Down to the ground He brings me, 
Ah! nevermore to rise— 
Only alive to sorrow, 
Sorrow of sorrow dies : 
And on He comes relentless, 
And ever aiming true ; 
I feel my flesh fly open, 
And Love goes thrilling through. 


I sob, but not for sorrow, 
I weep, but not for woe ; 
My heart leaps up within me 
For joy of every blow: 
I rally all my forces 
And make His track my own; 
I scale the skies pursuing 
Love to His lofty throne. 


Arise! Thou hast no vasyal, 
Thy victory is vain ; 

I trespass ! I defy Thee! 
Here on Thy own domain : 

And match Thee, UV my Master, 
In one supreme caress ; 

I will not cease from loving 
Until Thou lovest less. 


And now my wrath is wroken, 
O dear, defeated Foe, 
For Thou art love's true fountain, 
Where love began to flow: 
But evermore I'll keep Thee 
Captive and carest, 
O Love of Love, immure Thee 
lor ever in my breast. 
F. P. BapmAm. 








OBITUARY. 
PROF, W. MINTO, LL.D. 


THoucH it was known that Prof. Minto had 
been in poor health for some time past, the 
news of his death last week came as a shock to 
his English friends. Never a very robust man, 
he had worn himself out by unremitting work. 
About two years ago he was stricken by 
influenza, which left him weakened and greatly 
aged. During last Christmas vacation he 
caught a chill at a curling match; and though 
he bravely resumed his lectures when term 
began, he was soon compelled to take to his 
bed, and kad no strength to rally. He died 
in the forenoon of Wednesday, March 1, being 
only in his forty-eighth year. 
William Minto was born on October 10, 1845: 
not, as his name might suggest, on the 
Borders, but in Aberdeenshire, at the hamlet of 
Nether Auchintoul, in that part of the valley 
of the Don called the Howe of Alford. What 
we owe to our Aberdonians may be testified by 
the names of some others who, if not his con- 
temporaries, were at least of the same genera- 
tion: Croom Robertson, Robertson Smith, 
W. M. Ramsay, James and John Macdonell, 
W. A. Hunter, Robertson Nicoll—all hard- 
headed and hard-working men, though not all 
blessed with sound physique and length of 
years. 
‘ Minto’s carly education was obtuined at the 
Gordon Schools, Huntly. Thence, at the early 
age of sixteen, he won a bursary of £15 a year 
| at the University of Aberdeen; for on such 

slender stipend are the Muses cultivated in the 
North. His college career was one of excep- 
‘tional brilliancy, and not without large 
| pecuniary rewards. In 1865, he graduated as 
| M.A. with triple honours, and also gained the 
| Ferguson scholarship in classics—the blue 
| ribbon of the four Scottish universities. After 
| studying divinity for a session or two, Minto 
| resolved, like many another Scotsman of his 
| time, to try his luck in the South. In 1866, he 
| was elected to an exhibition at Merton College, 
Oxford, being over age for a scholarship. 
It is interesting to note that he there found, 
among the postmasters, George NSuintsbury, 
soon to be joined by Grant Allen; and among 
the fellows, Robert Williams, soon to be joined 
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by Andrew Lang. It was during his short stay 
at Oxford that the present writer first met him, 
engaged in the quict old game of bowls, now, 
alas! driven from the college gardens by the 
gymnastics of lawn tennis. Minto used to say 
that he had already had enough of examina- 
tions, and that the chance of a fellowship was 
not good enough. Nevertheless, three Scots- 
men of his own year each obtained their firsts 
and their fellowships. Within a year Minto 
returned to Aberdeen, where a place was found 
for him as assistant, first to Prof. David 
Thomson (who held the chair of natural 


philosophy), and afterwards to his life-long | 


friend, Prof. Alexander Bain. It was as as- 
sistant to Bain that Minto found himself. 
He helped not only in teaching, but also 
in literary work. During this period he 
produced the two books which gained hi:n his 
reputation in England: A Manual of English 
Prose Literature, Biographical aul C ritical (1872; 
third ed., 1886); and Churacteristies of English 
Poets, from Chaucer to Shirley (A874; second 
ed., 1886). The latter, in particular, is raised 
above the level of ordinary educational treatises 
by the presence of two little literary achieve- 
ments—the identification of Chapman as the 
rival poet of the Sonncts, and the attribution to 
Shakspere of a sonnet prefixed to Florio’s 
Second Fruits (1591). 

In 1874, Minto was invited to London to 
become editor of the Zraminer, then the 
property of that veteran Radical, Peter Taylor. 

sut not even his own energy, and the brilliance 
of the staff that he gathered round him, were 
able to keep life in a journal that had been 
founded by Leigh Hunt in the first decade of 
the century. After passing to another editor 
and another proprietor, it finally died in 18S0. 
It is, however, as editor of the /.raminer (irom | 
1874 to 1878) that Minto’s English friends will | 
always be glad to think of him. With alimost 


equal interests in politics and in literature, he | 


was the ideal director of such a paper. Him- 
self a fluent writer, an] sparing neither of time 
nor pains, he attracted others to do their best 
by the contagion of his enthusiasm and the 
charm of his winning manners. Whether in his 
bachelor chambers at Dane's Inn, or presiding 
at the Monday evening parties that used to be 
held above the publishing office in the Strand, 
Minto showed how large a part personal 
influence may play in the world of journalism. 
Those, indeed, were happy Bohemian days, 
when the newest novel, or poem, or play, was 
the subject of discussion by well-trained critics 
at many an animated symposium. Abeve all, 
it was ever Minto’s delight to welcome the 
young writer, whether as author or reviewer ; 
as he continued to do down to last year in the 
columns of the Bookman. While he was at the 
Kxraminer, it is enough to say that Edmund 
Gosse was his sub-editor, and that he was the 
first to induce Theodore Watts to appear in 
print. 

On leaving the /vaminer, Minto worked for 
two years in harness, first on the Daily News 
and then on the /’a//l Mall. About this time, 
too, he married; and so, when Prof, Bain 
resigned the chair of logic and English 
literature at Aberdeen, he was glad to return 
to his old university in the remote North. He 
continued to write reviews and also books; and 
now and then he journeyed up to town, to 
gladden his old friends with the familiar voice 
and the bright simile. But henceforth he 
devoted himself, with characteristic versatility, 
to the work of his dual chair. How effective his 
teaching was in inspiring his pupils, and how 
prominent he was in the administration of the 
university, is well told in an “ In a ™ 
supplement to Alma Mater (Aberdeen: W. 
W. Lindsay), which further contains Bed 


portraits—one without, and one with, the beard 
Only 


that latterly disguised him. last 





| December, when his chair was divided into its 
conan component parts by the Scottish 
Universities Commission, Minto, after some 
hesitation, announced his intention of abandon- 
ing logic and retaining English literature. 
And some of his old pupils, to the number of 
over 350, took the opportunity of presenting 
him with a congratulatory address, in which 
they said : 

‘You taught us that the study of English was as 
interesting and certainly as serious as the study of 
any language. From you we learned to value the 
| great heritage of our tongue, and to cultivate what, 
because it was familiar, we had neglected. In 
| literature you opened to us new worlds. It wason 
your introduction that to many of us books first 
became friends and English literature a com- 
panion.”’ 





It is not given to many teachers to receive such 
| a testimonial. 

We have already mentioned the two first 
books that Minto wrote. He tried his hand at 
novels, but with - more than a suce?s d'estine. 
Of these, The Crack ef Doom (1886) has some 
sparkling Galea and realistic scenes of 
modern life; but the leading idea ends in disap- 
pointment, and the characters fail to interest. 
The Mediation of Ralph Hardelot (1888), an 
historical story of Wat ‘Tyler’s  rebeilion, 
scarcely repays the research that was expended 
upon it bythe author. Jus She Good or Bad? 
(1889) is altogether too slight. A farce, 
entitled ‘‘ The Colorado Beetle,” ran for several 
nights at the Princess’s Theatre in 1877; and 
we believe that it was also printed. Far better 
evidence of Minto’s literary talent is shown by 
his volume on Defoe in the ‘** English Men of 
| Letters” series, and by thenumerous biographies 
|of English authors which he contributed to 

the Encyclopaedia Britannica. OF his last com- 

pleted task, the editing of The Life and Letters 
|< if William Bell Scott (1892), we will only 
observe that it is unfair to criticise his discre- 
tion in what he published, without knowing 
how much he felt bound to omit. As one of 
his own poets has said: 





** \What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted.” 


| Messrs. Blackwoods announce a posthumous 
work from his pen, entitled Plain Principles of 
but we fear that the treatise 
on Logic, which he had undertaken for Mr. 
John Murray’s series of University Extension 
Manuals, though begun, was left unfinished. 

Minto had done, altogether, no small amount 
of work in 2 not very long life; yet to those 
who knew him, he always seemed capable of 
something that would exhibit more adequately, 
to the great public, the powers of the man whom 
they loved and admired. 


Dre 4% ‘} . 
Prose ONLpost won: 


J.8. C. 


Tue death of M. Taine has called forth such 
lengthy notices in the daily press, that we must 
be excused from repeating here what has been 
so well said about him clsewhere. His 
writings, indeed, were almost as well known 
in England asin France. Even his psycho- 
logical treatise, De /’/ntelligence (1870) was 
translated as soon as published; and the 
present writer well remembers with what 
interest he read it, as in harmony with the then 
| dominant schovl of English thought. 
knew this country, its people and its literature, 
as well as it is possible for any one to know it 

who was not resident here. is death, follow- 
after that of Renan, seems to close 


ing so soon 





Taine | 
| planets, and the names 


a period in French literature, just as a period in | 


English poetry ends with Browning and Tenny- 

son. If we except the novelists and the play- 
wrights, and perhaps a critic or two, there is no 
longe srany French writer whose name is really 


bluntly, it would pay te translate. 


land fold; 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE AUTIIOR OF ‘TILE TESTAMENT OF LOVE.” 
Cambridge: March 4, 1*93. 

For some five hundred years the name of 
the author of Zhe Testument of Love has 
remaine | a secret. I claim to have read the 
riddle. 

Whoever attempts to peruse the work soon 
discovers that it is extremely obscure. For 
myself [ have always considered it to be a mere 
exercise of ingenuity, intended to draw to the 
author the attention of his lady-love. The 
history of his calamities is probably to a large 
extent imaginary. We frequently meet with 
present participles in -and, indicating 
Northern dialect; but whether this is due to 
the scribe or the author, Ido not know. The 
mention in it of Chaucer’s J'roilus, and some 
quotations from that poem (the most remarkable 
being that in Book I., ‘‘I haue not plaied 
raket, nettle in, docke out’), show that it was 
written later than Troi/us and by some one else. 
Again, the author refers to Chaucer as one that 
is Love’s ‘true seruaunte, the noble philo- 
sophicall poete in Englissh,” &e. In Book II. 
there is an explanation about the order of the 
s of the days of the week. 
This I take to be copied from Chaucer's Astro- 
lube, part 2, sect. 12. Hence the date is later 
than 1391. 

Near the end the author is very mysterious : 
“‘In this booke be many priuie thinges wimpled 
unnethe shuli leude men the plites 
[pleats] unwinde,” &e., &c.; but, as I am not 
(it appears) a ‘‘lewd”’ or ignorant man, I have 


familiar in England—whose works, to put it | unfolded his “ plites,” ard the end of it is that 


| his name seems to have been Kitson. 
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Taking the earliest known edition, viz., that 
of 1532, by Thynne, in Thynne’s Chaucer 
(fol. cccxxv.), I find that the chief paragraphs 
begin with the following letters, most of which 
are printed as large capitals. 

The paragraphs in the Prologue and Book I. 
begin with the letters MARGARETOOF. Of 
these the second A and the F are printed as 
small letters, but are preceded by white spaces, 
and ought, therefore, to have been printed with 
capitals as large as the rest. Again, the former 
o has no white line before it, and, therefore, 
does not count. Hence the words really meant 
are: MARGARET OF. 

In Book IL. the letters meant to be taken are 
these, viz., VIRTWHAVEMERCI; but there are 
some mistakes, for, of course, the printer had 
no clue, or, if he had, did not know what the 
capitals really meant. The errors are these. 
The second E begins a new line, but is not a 
large — and has no white space above it. 
It should have been more clearly marked. It 
begins the paragraph: ‘‘ Euery of the ioyes,” 
on fol. eccxlv., back. Again, soon after this 
E, we come to a large ¢ and a large tT, but 
neither of them mean anything, and they are 
to be disregarded. Their presence is due to 
the accident that the c begins a new page, and 
the T begins a new column. The true reading 
is, therefore, VIRTW HAVE MERCI, 

In Book III. the significant letters are 
ONTSKNVI, of which the N and T are wrongly 
printed as ordinary capitals, though both are 
preceded by a white space. 

Collecting all these, the sentence becomes : 
MARGARET OF VIRTW, HAVE MERCI ON TSKNVI. 
Of course the last six letters form an anagram ; 
I decipher them as KITSVN—i.e., Kitsun, the 
author’s name. Note that v really means ‘‘ u,” 
for the word ‘‘ have” was then spelt ‘‘ haue.”’ 

In any case, we are perfectly certain that 
TSKNVI cannot possibly spell CHAVCER, and this 
is proof positive that Chaucer was not the 
author. I take Kitson to be a Northern name, 
hence, perhaps, the Northern forms found in 
the work. We find, for instance, yearth for 
“earth”; and Halliwell gives yarth, “ earth,” 
and yak, ‘“‘oak,” as Northern forms. But of 
course I am open to accept any other adequate 
explanation. 

The solution of this mystery enables us to 
understand the scope of the work more clearly. 
It was merely written as a display of skill, to 
please a lady. The autobiographical allusions, 
which to us are obscure, were obvious to her. 
It is amusing to remember that they were once 
accepted as sacred verities, and carefully in- 
serted, for their supposed value, into numerous 
fictitious biographies of Geoffrey Chaucer. 

Perhaps I ought to explain that ‘“ virtw”’ 
means curative power, or power to heal, with 


reference to the supposed virtues of a pearl or | 


‘*margarite.” References to this pearl are of 
frequent occurrence in the treatise. 
WALTER W. SKEAT. 








AN UNKNOWN ENGLISH PROSE-VERSION OF 
‘“ WILLIAM OF PALERNE.” 








Boileian Library, Oxford: March 5, 1893. 
T had better not further put off mention of a 
discovery made last September. In that month, | 
just as I was starting south again from Golspie | 
in Sutherland, the Rev. J. M. Joass, D.D., the 
distinguished archaeologist who is minister of 
that parish, showed me a parcel of old printed | 
and MS. scraps which I understood he had 
once obtained from a bookbinder. I had only | 
time to run my eye quickly over them and pick 
out two items to-take back to Oxford for 
examination. One of these was a group of 
fragments which I had no difficulty in identify- 
ing as part of that exceedingly rare book, the 
Oxford Festial of 1486. The other wasasingle 
leaf, which at once showed itself to be P. iij. 


of an English prose-romance on the subject of 
‘* William of Palerne”’; and Mr. W. H. Alloutt 
pointed out to me similar woodcut initials in a 
volume printed by Wynkyn de Worde—a fact 
which, as the initials are very peculiar, virtually 
fixes him as the printer. These initials were 
used by him quite early in the century ; but the 
recto has the catch-title ‘“‘kyng Wyl.” at foot, 
and Mr. R. G. C. Proctor tells me that such 
catch-titles were not used by De Worde till 
late in his career—say about 1520. 

I have not been able to acquire this leaf for 
the Bodleian; but Dr. Joass has most kindly 
allowed me to obtain a collotype facsimile of 
it, which is available for students here. 

Meanwhile, let me say that it is not taken 
either from the original French verse-romance 
or from the sixteenth-century French prose- 
version; but that it is taken either from the 
English verse-translation or from some un- 
known previous prose-translation based upon 
that. C/. “For as moche as Partynedon was 
ferrest from home... he toke his leue,” 
where the English verse (5078-9) has ‘ par- 
tenedon parted first . . . for he hade ferrest 
to fare,” while the French verse has only 
(8947-8) ‘‘Lartenidus premierement . .. le 
congié prent,” while the French prose entirely 
omits the passage. 

The fragment contains the last ten lines of 
chap. lxxxvi. and all chap. Ixxxvii., these run- 
ning parallel with Il. 5047-5228: it also con- 
tains the title of chap. Ixxxviii., ‘‘How 
tydynges came to Wyllyam that the Emperour 
of Rome was deed.” 

Epwarp W. B. NicHoLson. 








THE ANTIPHONARY OF BANGOR. 
Bardwell Rectory, Burg St. Eimunds: Feb. 24, 1893. 

Being engaged on an edition of the Anti- 
phonary of Bangor—a seventh century Irish 
MS., with complete facsimiles—for the Henry 
Bradshaw Society, I have naturally tried to 
glean all that has been said by others from 
Muratori to the present day about it. 

Textually all quotations from it—except a 
few by Bishop Reeves and Mr. Whitley Stokes 
—-are very untrustworthy. The Irish hand- 
writing, though legible enough, except on the 
last page, which is somewhat worn, to any 
person at all familiar with Irish palaeography, 
has fairly baffled those who have attempted to 
make extracts. 

One of the last attempts is by Dr. MacCarthy, 
on pp. 237-9 of vol. xxvii. of the 7'ransactions 
of the Royal Irish Academy. 
confusion worse confounded. 


Muratori’s transcription of fol. 36b, with its | 


important list of the first fifteen Abbots of 
Bangor, is full of blunders; but in correcting 
some of them, Dr. MacCarthy actually in- 
troduces fresh misreadings, where Muratori 
was more or less correct. 
MURATORI. 
Col. a, line 8 merita 
11 Comgillum 
i 19 Fintenanun 
Col. b, line 1 Notus vir erat Beracnus. 
2 Cumnenus 
6 antistes Cronanus 


DR. MACCARTHY. 
merita 
Congillum 
Fiutendnum 
Noster erat Boetaenus 
Cumineus 
antistes Critanus 


9° 


9 
” 


MS. 
mercta 

comgillum 

fintenanum 

Notus uir erat berachus 
cumenenus 

antestes critanus 


This makes | 


But Dr. MacCarthy’s comical exploit occurs 
in his account of the last stanza of the poem 


entitled ‘‘ Versiculi familiae benchuir ’ on 
fol. 30 ab. 
MS. 
Cui uita beata 
cum perfec 
tis futura 


deo patre parata 
sine fine mansura 


MURATORI, 
AS MS. EXCEPT 
sine fide mansura 


DR. MACCARTHY. 
Civitas beata 

Cum perfectis corde 
futura 

Deo Patre parota 
Sine fine mansura 


To which Dr. MacCarthy adds: ‘Corde is 
expressed by a drawing of a heart, the only 
instance of picture-writing that I have found 
in Irish MSS.” 

Will it be believed that ‘‘this drawing of a 
heart” is only one of those holes in the skin 
with which everyone handling MSS. is familiar, 
and which generally assume a somewhat 
circular or oval shape, and which are more 
usually connected with the slaughter house 
than with the studio. 

After this I think that one may claim that 
Dr. MacCarthy’s views as to the date of the 
Stowe Missal should be subjected to a more 
severe testing than.they have hitherto under- 
gone, so far as they rest upon palaeographical 
considerations. 

F. E. WARREN. 





CORRUPTIONS IN OLD ENGLISH MSS, 
London: March 4, 1893. 


Prof. Cook's objections to my explanation of 
dusidi seem to me to be without force. The 
facts of the case are as follows:—The words 
Sridda daegi, in the body of the page, are 
obviously a mistranslation ; the correct render- 
ing would, if only the spellings actually found 
in the Lindisfarne gloss are allowed, be written 
Sridda siSe. But since in this very verse the 
primitive instrumental ending i of o stems 
occurs in daeyi, there is no reason why the 
second word might not have been written si5/. 
(Prof. Cook’s objection that siSi is not recorded 
would only be of importance if the word were 
found frequently in MSS. that use the original 
i.) Inthe margin of the MS. opposite to this 
| verse is the note dusidi Sridda daegi; and the 
| question is how to account for this note, and to 
/explain its apparently unmeaning first word. 
Now, since the note repeats the words con- 
taining the mistranslation, it is antecedently 
likely that its purpose was to correct the mis- 
|take. My conjecture, in its first form, was 
that the scribe of the Lindisfarne gloss had 
before him an original containing a corrector’s 
note, in which the necessary alteration was 
indicated by writing da sidi over the words 
Sridda daegi, and that he unintelligently copied 
this as dusidi. This is no very violent assump- 
tion, as some Old English forms of a and wu are 
| very nearly alike, and scribes did not always 
remember to put the cross on the 8. But I 
went on to suggest, as an alternative possibility, 
that du may have stood in the original: in 
other words, that the dialect of the corrector 
may have admitted the form Sriddu, for which, 
I said, ‘‘ analogies might be cited from the 
weak declension of substantives.” Prof. Cook 
asks what these analogies are. My remark 
referred to the well-known fact that in the 
Northumbrian portion of the Rushworth gloss 
the ending -« is often found where West 
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Saxon has -an. But I ought to have remem- 
bered that the Rushworth MS. affords a still 
better analogy, as the same thing occurs with 
regard to adjectives—e.y., in on Su letemestu 
stowwe, nymde erist gibinde Sone strongu, and 
other similar instances. In conclusion, it must 
be remembered that my explanation is the only 
one hitherto proposed; and the force of this 
consideration is now strengthened by the fact 
that even Prof. Cook’s learning and ingenuity 
have proved unable to suggest any other 
solution. 
HENRY BRADLEY. 





MATERIALS TOWARDS A HISTORY OF THE 
SCHOOLROOM. 
London: March 6, 1893. 

In his Educational Reformers, Mr. R. H. 
Quick expressed the hope that attention would 
be given to ‘‘ an investigation of great interest, 
and some utility—the origin of the school- 
course which now affects the milhons who have 
English for their mother-tongue.” It is quite 
true, as Mr. W. H. Widgery said, ‘‘ the study 
of origins is not everybody’s business.” Never- 
theless, it is work that requires to be done, and 
which will not do itself. Moreover, it is a 
laborious undertaking. Dr. Harris, the Com- 
missioner of Education in the United States, 
has encouraged me to make an attempt in this 
direction. The title of this book is to be, 
‘‘Materials towards a History of the School- 
room, and the Development of its Work.” I 
have already compiled a bibliography of the 
school class-books, and works bearing on 
teaching, which are in the British Museum, up 
to 1640. I have, further, collected descriptions 
by old writers as to school-work, the class- 
work in action, and accounts of subject-matter 
and method of teaching—as given by masters 
and old boys. It is very desirable for me to 
have more copious references to the following 
points :— 

1, Any descriptions of the work actually 
done i in schools from 1500 to 1640. 

2. Any pictorial illustrations of classes at 
work, school furniture, and equipments of all 
kinds. 

3. Reminiscences of old boys, describing 
schoolmasters, internal arrangements, methods 
and matter of teaching, and school customs 
and manners. 

t. Titles of any school text-books or works 
bearing on education, which are of importance 
or interest, and which are not in the British 
Museum (1500-1640). 

Head masters and others connected with 
schools may have at hand references to these 
points in connexion with their own schools, 
which might easily be overlooked in a general 
search. I shall be greatly obliged by receiving 
any communication on the subject, addressed, 
Teachers’ Guild, 74, Gower-street, W.C. 


Foster WATSON. 





** ANGLICI CAUDATI.” 
Wimbledon : March 6, 1893. 
A letter from M. H. Vaganay, in the 
Ac ADEMY of February 25, refers to the cry of 
‘a la queue,” uttered when the English were 
expelled from Paris in April, 1436, as having 
reference to the popular belief that Englishmen 
had tails. But he should have given the whole 
ery, which was ‘‘ 4 la queue au regnard.”’ The 
two parts must be taken together, and between 
them they show a reference to the Fox’s Brush, 
Henry V.’s personal cognisance, with which 
the Parisians must have been familiar. For 
references see Lancaster and York, i. 432. 


J. H. Ramsay, 


‘“‘THE DOG IN BRITISH POETRY.” 
London : March 8, 1893. 


You ask why I have used the word “ British ” 
in the title of the anthology of poems about 
dogs that I have edited. Several of the poems 
are Scotch ; and as I wish to hurt the oye 
bilities of none, I prefer the word ‘‘ British” 
the word ‘‘ English.” The book would lane 
been too bulky had I included the poems about 
dogs written in foreign languages, but I have 
made use of all standard translations from other 
languages — dead and living. As it is, my 
collection of poems consists of 200 pieces. 

R. Maynarp LEONARD. 


[This is just what we suspected. Henceforth, 
it seems —if the Separatists have their way—we 
shall be taught to call the tongue that Shaks- 
pere spake, British. 

The plain truth is that the word ‘‘ English,” 
when associated with literature, merely denotes 
the language, and has nothing whatever to do 
with nationality. Mr. David Masson is 
officially styled ‘‘professor of rhetoric and 
English literature” at Edinburgh, just as Mr. 
Edward Dowden is officially styled ‘‘ professor 
of oratory and English literature” at Dublin ; 
and the same holds good for both American 
and Continental Universities.—EpD. ACADEMY. | 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, March 12, 11.15 a.m. Ethical: ‘Training in 
Enjoyment,” by Mr. Bernard Bosanq uet. 

4 p.m. Sunday Lecture: ‘The Electric Current,’’ 

with 7 and illustrations, by Mr. H. Somerville. 

4p.m. South Place Institute: ‘Life in Monastic 


Orders,’”’ by Mr. B. F. C. Costelioe. 
7.30 ™ Hereditary Puritanism,”’ by 


p.m. Ethical: 
Mr. encase B. Conway. 
Moxpay, March 1 13,8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, 
er ~ ” Bice by rof. W. C. Roberts-Austen. 
p.m. "Library ys ~~ gh “The Library at 
Toynbse Hall,” by Mr. 8. Hales. 
p.m. Geograp hical: “ The Question of an 
Antarctic Continent : New Evidence from the }Chatham 
Islands,”’ by Mr. H. O. Forbes. 
Turspay, March 14, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ The Func- 
— ‘of the Cerebellum,” IX., by Prof. Victor Lay 


8 p.m. Civil gineers: Discussion, “ Plant for 
ee and Sea Works,” by Mr. Walter Pitt 
p.m. Colonial Institute: “The Mineral. Wealth of 


British Columbia,” by Dr. Geo: 
8.30 p.m. Zoological: * uggestions for the More 
Definite Use ‘of the Word ‘Type’ = its Compounds, 
as denoting Specimens of a Greater or Less*Degree of 
Authenticity,” by Mr. Oldfield Themes; = A New ry 
and Species of Acarusfound in Cornwall,” by Mr. A. D. 
Michael ; “ A New African _Monkey, with a List of ‘the 
Described 8 of Cer * by Mr. P. L. Sclater; 
‘““'The Variation and emf of the Vertebral and 
Limb Skeletons of the os ” by Prof. Howes. 
Wepnespay, March 15, Meteorological : **Some 
— ao Problems” "illustrated, by Mr, Shelford 
Bidwe 
8p.m. Microscopical: ‘*Cystic Worms simulating 
the Appearance of Tuberculosis,” by Dr. G. M. Giles; 
** New Brackish Water Infusoria from the United States,” 
by Dr. A. Stokes; “ Rotifera of China,” by Surgeon 


V. G. Thorpe. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Technical carat its 
“A Study in 


Progress and Prospects,”’ by Sir Philip 
Tuvrspay, March 16,3 p.m. Royal Institution : 
Mediaeval History,” II., by the Rev. Dr. A. Jessopp. 

Sp.m. Linnean: * Botanical Results of the Sierra 
Leone Boundary Conamiion™ by Mr. G..F. Scott Elliot ; 
“Contributions to the Arthropod Fauna of the West 
Indies,” by Mr, R. T. Pocock. 

8 p.m. Chemical: “Limits of Fe me | of Gold- 
bullion. Assay and the Losses of Gold incid to it,” by 
Mr. T. K. Rose; “ Boiling Point of Liquid Nitrous Oxide 
at Atmospheric Pressure, and a Melting Point of Solid 
Nitrous Oxide,’ by Mr. Ramsay and Dr. John 
Shields ; ‘* Isomerism of Ali phalie Aldoximes,” by Messrs. 
HS ee 

y un: ” les of a oxime,’’ 
by Messrs. W. R. Dunstan and M C. Luxmore. 

8pm. Viking Club: “ Mezzotint Engraving,” by 


Mr. R. S. Clouston. 
“The Magyar County; a 


M. Dawson. 





8.30 pm. Historical : 
Study in fhe Comparative History of Municipal Institu- 
tions,” by Prof. Emil Reich. 
8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 
Fripay, Soar 17, 9 p.m. Royal ie: ** Ancient 
Egyptian =~ +4" by Dr. W. J. Russell. 
Saturpay, March oo. Royal Institution : “Sound and 
Vibrations,” V., 5 rd Rayleigh. 

















SCIENCE. 
Assyrian and Babylonian Letters. Part I. 
By R. P. Harper. (Chicago: Heath ; 


London: Luzac.) 

Assyrian students have more than once 
been asked why it is that the letters and 
despatches to the Assyrian kings and 
officials which are preserved in the British 
Museum have not, with a few exceptions, 
hitherto been published. The letters often 
relate to public events, and still more often 
throw light on the details of social life. 
Yet, apart from some eighty published by 
Mr. 8. A. Smith, and a few others which 
have mostly been edited by Mr. Pinches, 
the cuneiform letters from the library of 
Nineveh have remained inaccessible to all 
but a few specialists. No attempt has been 
made thoroughly to copy and publish them, 
and so place them at the disposal of the 
historian of the ancient East. 

The work that has been thus neglected 
has at last been taken up by an American 
Assyriologist, Dr. R. F. Harper. The first- 
fruits of his labours are to be found in the 
handy volume just issued, which contains 
copies of 124 tablets. He calculates that 
the texts will fill three or four volumes, 
which he intends to follow up with “at 
least two more” volumes of transliteration, 
tranclation, and glossary. The work will 
be a very useful one, and will be heartily 
welcomed both by historians and by Assyri- 
ologists. 

The texts Dr. Harper has now published, 
however, show why the task has never been 
undertaken before. The complete and con- 
scientious publication of the correspondence 
once stored in the library of Nineveh is an 
arduous and somewhat ungrateful labour. 
Many of the texts are difficult to copy with 
accuracy ; they are still more difficult to 
decipher—as, indeed, may be expected in 
the case of letters; and when they are 
copied and deciphered the results seem to 
be but small. The most interesting letters 
in the collection have naturally been already 
published, or else the historical facts 
in them have been made public. The 
large mass of correspondence which has 
been left to Dr. Harper to edit is, for the 
most part, that portion of it which his 
predecessors considered uninteresting or 
undecipherable. 

It is only through a complete edition of 
the whole collection that what has thus been 
considered undecipherable will be eventually 
explained. There are numerous words and 
idioms in the letters which are obscure 
only because our acquaintance with the 
branch of Assyrian literature to which they 
belong is still meagre. When Dr. Harper’s 
work is finished, not only will the Assyrian 
lexicon and grammar be materially enriched, 
we shall also be able to translate texts 
which are now a mystery for us, and to 
discover historical and other facts which 
may set the history of the past in a new 
light. 

I think it is a pity that the author has 
reserved his translations of the texts for 
future volumes, as it will interfere with the 
usefulness of his work and injure its sale. 
A book which contains nothing but cuneiform 





texts, without one word of explanation, will 
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naturally be purchased by Assyriclogists 
only. No one else will have any idea of the 
interesting facts which lie concealed under 
the combinations of wedge-shaped characters. 
Who, for instance, except the Assyriologist 
could tell that among the texts printed in 
the volume are letters relating to the 
importation of horses from Kappadokia, 
one of which first suggested to Mr. Pinches 
his discovery of Kappadokian cuneiform 
tablets? The biblical student, again, will 
be interested in learning that in another 
letter (No. 46) mention is made of ‘the 
city of Accad ”’ (al Ak-ka-di). 

I have only to add that the book is well 
printed, and that it is a pleasure to read the 
texts given in it, with their large type and 


ample margin. ne 
A. H. Sayce. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tne council of the British Association has 
resolved to nominate the Marquis of Salisbury 
as president of the meeting to be held at Oxford 
in 1894. The following also have been appointed 
presidents of sections at the Nottingham 
meeting in September of this year: Section A, 
Prof. R. B. Clifton; section B, Prof. J. 
Emerson Reynolds; section C, Mr. J. J. H. 
Teal; section D, Canon Tristram; section E, 
Mr. H. Seebohm; section F. Prof. J. S. 
Nicholson; section G, Mr. Jeremiah Head; 
section H, Dr. Robert Munro. 


Pror. Vircnow will be entertained at a 
dinner on the evening of Thursday next, 
March 16, after his delivery of the Croonian 
lecture before the Royal Society. Lord 
Kelvin, as president of the Royal Society, will 
take the chair; and the vice-chairmen will be 
the presidents of the Royal Colleges of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons. 


Messrs. L. REEVE & Co. have in prepara- 
tion a new work on the British Aculeate 
Hymenoptera, from the pen of Mr. Edward 
Saunders, uniform with the same author’s 
Hemiptera Heteroptera, which is just completed. 


THE managers of the Royal Institution have 
awarded the Actonian prize of one hundred 
guineas to Miss Agnes M. Clerke, for her works 
on astronomy, ‘‘as illustrative of the wisdom 
and beneficence of the Almighty.” 


Str Josern Lister has been elected a 
foreigi: associate of the Académie des Sciences. 


Art the meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society on Monday next, Mr. H. O. Forbes will 
read « paper entitled ‘‘The Question of an 
Antarctic Continent, in the light of new evi- 
dence from the Chatham Islands.” 


Ar the meeting of the Royal Meteorological 
Society on Wednesday next, a lecture will be 
given by Mr. Shelford Bidwell upon ‘Some 
Meteorological Problems,” illustrated with 
experiments. Among other subjects he will 
treat of the probable sources of atmospheric 
electricity, the phosphorescence of the air, the 
flicker of lightning, the darkness of thunder 
clouds, the large drops of rain in thunder 
showers, the colour of the sky, and the forma- 
tion of sunset colours. 

Tue first subscription list to the memorial | 
statue of the late Sir Richard Owen amounts to | 
£555 11s. 6d. The trustees of the British 
Museum have expressed their willingness to 
receive the marble statue which it was propesed 
to offer them, in accordance with the resolution 
passed at the meeting at the rooms of the Royal 
Society on January 21. To the list of the 
general committee already published have been 
added the names of a great number of eminent 











persons at home and abroad, including Prof. 
Van Beneden (Louvain), Prof. Capellini 
(Bologna), Prof. Cope (Philadelphia), Prof. 
Gundry (Paris), Prof. Gegenbaur (Heidelberg), 
Prof. Lacaze-Duthiers (of the Académie deg 
Sciences), Prof. Sven Lovén (Stockholm), 
Prof. Leuckart (Leipsig), Prof. Marsh (New 
Haven, U.S.A.), Prof. Miine-Edwards (Paris), 
Prof. Mobius (Berlin), Prof. Retzius (Stock- 
holm), Prof. Riitimeyer (Basel), Prof. Weismann 
(Frieburg), Dr. Franz Steindachner (Vienna). 


THE Easter excursion of the Geologists’ 
Association this year will be to Norwich, 
Cromer, and Lowestoft, under the direction of 
the president (Mr. Horace B. Woodward) and 
Mr. Clement Reid. The usual ‘long excur- 
sion,” which has been fixed for the second week 
in July, will be to Dublin and Wicklow. On 
the afternoon of Saturday next, March 18, the 
members will visit the Natural History Museum, 
Cromwell-road, where Mr. W. Carruthers has 
undertaken to give a demonstration on ‘‘ Gym- 
nosperms from the Devonian to the Present 
Time.” 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tuc first of the series of weekly lectures by 
Mr. P. le Page Renouf, on ‘‘ The Egyptian 
Languages and Hieroglyphic Writing,” will be 
given on Wednesday next, March ‘15, at 4.30 
p-m., at the house of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, 37, Great Russell-street, Blooms- 
bury. The lectures are free, and not confined 
to members of the society. 

M. Evcine Mintz, keeper of the library 
and collections at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
and best known for his historical works on the 
Italian Renaissance, has been elected a member 
of the Académie des Inscriptions, in succession 
to the late Siméon Luce. 


HENCEFORTH, the Phonetische Studien, which 
Prof. W. Victor of Marburg has conducted for 
the past five years, will be published as a 
Beiblatt of a new journal, to be called Die 
Neueren Sprachen, of which Dr. Dorr of Solingen 
will edit the English, and Dr. Kiihn of Wies- 
baden the French department. The mode of 
issue is in ten monthly parts (March and 
September being excepted), at the annual sub- 
scription of twelve marks. The publisher is 
Herr Elwert, of Marburg. 

Mr. TYLER has reprinted his recent commu- 
nication to the ACADEMY on ‘‘ The Hittite Seal 
from Bor,” accompanied by a figure of the seal. 
The pamphlet may be obtained from Messrs. 
Luzac & Co., opposite the British Museum. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
BisiioGRapuicaL.—( Monday, Feb. 20.) 


W. A. Corincer, Esq., president, in the chair.— 
M. Delisle, director of the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris, was elected a foreign member; and Herr 
Konrad Burger, of Leipsig, Messrs. MacLehose, 
OC. F. Player, A. H. Johnson, and J. Tinney were 
elected members.—Mr. Stephen Aldrich, of the 
British Musenm, read a paper on ‘‘ Incunabula.”’ 
After giving an account of Maittaire, Panzer, and 
Hain, the three great authorities on fifteenth cen- 
tury bibliography, Mr. Aldrich called attention 
to certain subjects connected with the study of 
Incunabula calling forspecialand detailed treatment, 
mentioning among others the early printed books 
of Spain and Portugal, the English printers after 
Caxton in the fifteenth century, the early printers 





of Strasburg, and the problems presented by certain 
mysterious sets of beck, such as those of the ‘‘ R”’ 
printer, the productions of the Cologne school, the | 
first editions of Horace, and the books bearing the | 
imprint ‘‘Typis Reyserianis.’”” The paper con- 
cluded with some suggestions as to the arrangement 
of a collection of Incunabula.—In the discussion 
which ensued, Dr. Garnett, keeper of the printed | 








appropriate part in the production o 
| books at the British Museum, Mr. F. Jenkinson, | them. 


University Librarian at Cambridge, Messrs. Christie 
and Redgrave took part. During the evening 
several early printed books were exhibited.—In 
consequence of the serious illness of the hon. sec., 
Mr. Talbot B. Reed, who was to bave read a paper 
on March 20, it was announced that Mr. Ashbee 
would, on that evening, exhibit his collection of 
illustrated editions of Don Quixote and read a paper 
upon them.—Further presentations to the library 
of the society were announced. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL InstrITUTE.—( Tuesday, Feb 21.) 


Pror. A. MacAutsrer, president, in the chair.—A 
paper by Mr. E. H. Man on “ Nicobar Pottery ”’ 
was read. He stated that the little island of 
Chowra has held for generations a monopoly of 
the manufacture. Preparing the clay and moulding 
and firing the finished utensil devolves on the 
females. The value of trade-marks is recognised, 
the device of its maker being affixed to each vessel. 
Experience having taught them that pots are more 
serviceable if allowed to harden gradually, they 
store newly-made utensils on a lattice platform in 
the roofs of their huts. In a year the heat and 
smoke render them hard and durable. Indian 
pots and jars are readily purchased from the 
traders who occasionally visit the islands, but they 
are deemed unsuitable for certain culinary oper- 
ations. There are no special vessels made for 
funeral purposes; but, in accordance with the 
almost universal custom of uncivilised races, 
cooking pots are among the personal and house- 
hold requisites which are laid on a grave after an 
interment.—A paper by Lieutenant Boyle T. 
Somerville, R.N., on ‘‘Some Islands of the New 
Hebrides’? was read. The habits of the natives of 
adjacent islands sometimes vary exceedingly ; and 
in this paper reference was made only to a small 
portion of the group including the Efate Islands, 
the Shepherd Islands, and the east coast of 
Malekuea. A man cannot marry a woman of his 
own tribe, and the -children belong to their 
mother’s tribe, the property of their father going, 
at his death, to his sister's children. A child calls 
all his uncles on both sides “‘ father,’’ all his aunts 
‘‘ mother,” and his first cousins on both sides 
‘*sister’’ or‘‘brother.’’ Thus, it sometimes happens 
that a man will call a small girl, much younger 
than himself, ‘‘ mother.’’ Circumcision takes 
place between the ages of five and ten. Till then 
a boy goes naked, but afterwards he is costumed 
like the men. When a Malekuean is old and 
decrepit, he has nothivg to look forward to but 
a alive. Should an old person become bed- 
ridden or a burden, he or she is told quite simply 
that his or her burial will occur on such a day. 
Invitations to the funeral feast are then sent out, 
and, dead or not dead on that date, the unhappy 
person is buried. 


FINE ART. 








THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER- 
ETCHERS. 


TuE Royal Society of Painter-Etchers follows 
again the precedent it has itself set by 
exhibiting, along with the work of men who 
are living in this present year, some specimens 
of the great work of the past. But while, on 
previous occasions, one particular master has 
generally been presented with adequacy—now 
Turner, now Rembrandt, now, it may be, 
Vandyke—this year a small selection from the 
works of various great peintres-graveurs takes 
the place of the representation of the wuvre of 
one accepted artist. Thus we have “ Le 
Bouvier,” the admitted masterpiece of Claude, 
by the side of the ‘“‘ Vénus Accroupie,” one of 
the most exquisite of the triumphs of the now 
too much neglected Marc Antonio, and ‘‘ The 
Morgue” of Meryon by the side of Jules de 
Goncourt’s spirited translation of a portrait by 
Augustin de St. Aubin. For the general 
visitor it would seem undesirable that all these 
works, and those others of the old masters 
which accompany them, should be described as 
‘‘ etchings,” line engraving having Pr its 

many of 
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Coming to contemporary work, we note the 
great advantage that accrues to visitor and 
student by the grouping together, so far as 
possible, of the works of each artist. Mr. 
Percy Thomas, though no longer quite a young 
man, is yet among those who make progress, 
his prints of ‘‘On the River” and ‘The 
Village Blacksmith” having a vivacity and 
delicacy of technique which did not belong to 
his earlier labours. Some interesting etchings 
by Mr. J. P. Heseltine remind us of the accom- 
plishment of this most tasteful amateur. Mr. 
ITerkomer is, as usual, energetic and varied: 
such a temperament cannot fail to be interest- 
ing, but the work remains experimental. If 
Mr. Jacomb Hood’s ‘‘ Siren” had less incom- 
pleteness or uncertainty of draughtsmanship, it 
would be one of the most engaging of recent 
dealings with the nude ia etching. What has 
been well called the ‘ Biblia Pauperum”’ of Mr. 
Strang is continued most effectively in ‘‘ The 
Conventicle’’ and ‘‘ Poor Peter”; ‘‘ The Con- 
venticle” showing, with all Mr. Strang’s 
command of technical resource, an inspired 
young woman, full alike of wunction and 
isnorance, holding forth to the unlettered, and 
‘** Poor Peter” displaying the age, the infirmi- 
ties, and the sympathetic ugliness which, in Mr. 
Strang’s mind, are associated with the humble. 
Tn “ Al Fresco” and in ‘‘ Summer ”’ Mr, Strang 
approaches the ideal and ventures on the joyous 
—always, it must be said, with a measure of 
style; butnothing that heexbibits this year will be 
more generally approved than his distinguished 
portrait of Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, who wears 
uw good coat and yet is one of God’s creatures. 
The landscapes and the visions of quaint 
Dutch towns put before us by the etching 
needle of Mr. Frank Short are exccuted with at 
least his wonted delicacy—‘tThe Solway at 
Mid-day”’ being as to the lines of it slightness 
itself, but yet perfectly suggestive. To no one 
bat Mr. Short would it have occurred to make 
an etching of ‘‘The Dijk Bell”; but he has 
sentiment enough to care for its history—it 
comes it seems from afar—and his capacity for 
tuking pleasure in work of construction adds 
another interest to the quaint record of the 
bell that hangs over marsh and water. The 
most “ important” etching of Mr. Macbeth is 
by no means the most satisfactory; he is more 
to be admired in his spirited sketches which 
illustrate a new and very desirable edition of 
the Waverley Novels. Miss Minna Bolingbroke 
has an excellent, though it seems not a quite 
new, drypoint, called ‘The Loom,” in which 
she grapples with a subject of modern industry 
which happens to be fitted perfectly to the 
etcher’s needs of telling “line” and rich 
shadow. Mr. Fred Slocombe is popular by his 
method of work, popular too, and justifiably, 
by his choice and treatment of so sumptuous a 
model as the ‘ Helen.” Mr. C. J. Watson’s sub- 
etchingsrely always in part for theirinterest upon 
his treatment of architecture, which, while not 
invariably sensitive, has the merit of adequate 
knowledge and decisiveness of handling. His 
‘Ponte del Cavallo, Venezia ’’—the etchers of 
this Royal Society are polyglot and expect us to 
understand Dutch as well as Italian—almost ap- 
proaches the delicacy of Mr. Whistler in the 
**Quiet Canal.” And though there is a good deal 
of originality about Mr. Watson, it is clear that 
he has often in his mind the works of those who 
are already classic ; if not, why address himself 
to the St. Etienne du Mont and to the Rue 
Pirouette Paris >—places already illustrated by 
the genius of Meryon. Perhaps Mr. Watson 
brings into his treatment of these subjects the 
kind of accuracy which Meryon, at all events 
in certain of his moods, was careless to attain; 
but when the accuracy is achieved and the 
record completed, it will hardly be contended 
that the theme is transfigured by any novel 
genius. 





Very frank and free, and a great improve- 
ment on some of his earlier etched work, is Mr. 
Herbert Marshall’s ‘‘ Trafalgar Square.” It 
is a dry-point sketch. I wish that Mr. 
Marshall could be persuaded always to enter- 
tain a vision as clear and definite, and to 
stop in the expression of it at the point here 
so effectively reached. Mr. Laing exhibits 
several Parisian river-side sketches, somewhat 
in the manner of the earlier work of Mr. 
Haden. Colonel Goff is interesting and on 
the verge of popularity with his vision of ‘‘ The 
Metropole, Brighton,” and his frank sketch of 
water-side herbage “On the Itchin.” In 
several plates Mr. Holmes May remains a 
straightforward and vigorous sketcher from 
nature. Popularity must certainly have come 
to Mr. David Law. More tardily it will come, 
if it comes at all, to Mr. Charles Holroyd, 
whose art requires to be met bhalf-way—to be 
appreciated only by the understanding. It 
will be valued by the lovers of simplicity and 
economy in execution, and of a sometimes 
classic style in conception. Mr. Holroyd’s 
‘*Afternoon”’ is a golden pastoral; the action 
and the opulent forms of the figures make the 
charm of ‘‘ A Garland.” Very grave in theme 
and for once almost elaborate in light and 
shade is “The Coro, Monte Oliveto.” It is 
admirable; but perhaps the most charming of 
the Monte Oliveto series is ‘‘ The Ladies’ Guest 
House,” with the firm straight lines of the 
monastery seen against soaring cypress and 
writhing olive. 

A young Scotchman, Mr. Cameron, sends at 
least a dozen etchings, not one of them want- 
ing in intelligence and in fair command 
of technical resource. Mr. Cameron, like a 
wise man, has looked hard at Rembrandt and 
hard at Mr. Whistler; perhaps his individuality 
best asserts itself fora moment in ‘‘ A Dutch 
Damsel.” Mr. Gascoigne, Mr. Bryden, Mr. 
Urwick, and Mr. C. O. Murray send contribu- 
tions that are meritorious. Mr. Sherborn has 
three book-plates, which recall in the manner of 
them that high German art which Mr. Sher- 
born has stndied so completely and assimilated 
so well, Of these book-plates that one which 
is too pictorial—that one which represents a 
library interior—is the only one that seems to 
me undesirable. I would not, indeed, pre- 
sume to confine Mr. Sherborn within narrow 
limits; yet it isin such a piece as the largely 
conceived and magnificent book-plate of Sir 
William Anson that Mr. Sherborn is at his 
best, and is wholly without an equal. Nothing 
can be more strongly contrasted with the 
deliberate and considered line-engraving of 
Mr. Sherborn than the expressive sketches of 
Mr. Oliver Hall, full of spirit and, as it seems, 
of rapidity. His ‘‘ Kirkstone Pass,” however 
slight, has the merit of balance and placid 
composition. His ‘‘ Windy Day, Anugerton 
Moss,” is almost dramatic in its dealing with 
an effect of weather, and his studies of trees 
are at least all that they pretend to be. 
Turner and Mr. Seymour Haden have, I 
take it, been his masters. If Mr. Axel Haig’s 
‘*Durham Cathedral Chancel” is not quite 
satisfactory: if it is wiry in some portions 
and its obvious labour is not always productive 
of the desired result, it must yet be conceded 
that it is capable and strong work—in the main 
thorough and manly. 

I allow myself another transition—from the 
elaborate and prolonged labours of Mr. Haig 
to the brilliant improvisations or piquant and 
graceful memoranda of the Frenchman, M. 
Helleu. I don’t pretend to admire anything 
but the vividness in his audacious sketch of 
M. Tissot talking to three ladies. Perhaps M. 
Helleu is unkind to the ladies. He is certainly 
indiscreet in his record of M. Tissot. His 
“Femme se chauffant” is wonderfully expres- 
sive and not at all disagreeable. His ‘‘ Jeune 


} 





Fille couchée” has the abandonment, the 
limpness and laxity, of a figure in repose. But 
M. Helleu’s highest level is reached in the 
dry-point known as “ Profil de Jeune Fille ”— 
it is not precisely a profile—in which a typ: of 
distinction, delightful and refined, is recorded 
with a rare accomplishment and charm. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW NAME OF TEL EL AMARNA. 
Slateford, Edinburgh: March 5, 189°. 


I notice in the ACADEMY of March 4, that 
Mr. St. Chad Boscawen states that ‘‘it bas 
been confirmed by several witnesses that the 
name of the mounds marking the site of the 
city of the heretic king is Tell Beni Amran, 
and not Tel el Amarna.”” He goes on to say 
that he is afforded a faint echo of old traditions 
associated with the city. Further, he says that, 
on the other side of the Nile, within the circuit 
bounded by Kbu-en-Aten’s stelae, is the village 
of Amram (sic), which may also be of similar 
origin. 

I fancy he has learned this from Mr. 
Newberry, who has been questioning the 
people about the name Amarna, and Mr. 
Newberry may have discovered the settling 
place of a family called Beni Amran. The 
nomenclature Beni means, I think, in Egypt 
only places where some Beduin tribes (from the 
East generally) have settled down. There area 
great many Benis. Without my Arabic maps, 
which give many names not in the English 
ones, I can remember Beni Mur, Beni Muham- 
mad, Beni ’Aleq, near the crocodile caves, Beni 
Mazar, Beni Suef, Beni Hasan, &c., &c. 

If there were any traditional names of places 
that have perished, surely Thebes ought te 
have one. Yet all the nomenclature is El 
Ugqsar (the palaces = Luxor, Karnak), alluding 
to the window appearance of the pylon and 
clerestory. 

I therefore think that it is incumbent on 
Mr. Boscawen to show that the Ain in 
Amarna can be connected with the Amar of 
the Amorites, and that Amrim with an m can 
have any connexion with Amar. 

Justin C. Ross. 


WE have received, through the secretary of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, the following 
extract from a letter of Mr. Percy E. Newberry, 
who is in charge of the Archaeological Survey : 


‘* Whilst our camp was at El Til, I took the 
opportunity of exploring the desert behind the 
hills (named Gebel Abu Hasar ‘‘the hill of the 
Nummulites’’) in which the tombs of Khuenaten’s 
courtiers and court officials are situated, with the 
result that I have found several more alabaster 
quarries. Last season, it may be remembered, I 
discovered the celebrated alabaster quarry of 
Hat-Nub, containing, among others, cartouches of 
Chufu, Nefer-ka-ra, and Mer-en-Ra. The quarries 
that I have found this season contain cartouches 
of Teta, Amenemhat II., Usertesen III., and 
stelac of Rameses II. and MeneptahI. The latter, 
with an inscription of several lines, mentions the 
cavalry and infantry of the king. In the Siut 
Wadi, I have also found another fine stela of 
Khuenaten, dated in the sixth year of his reign, 
the first twelve lines of which are in nearly perfect 
preservation. 

**T ought also to note two interesting facts 
gleaned by me while at El Til. One is that the 
native name of the mounds which mark the site of 
Khuenaten’s city is certainly not Tel el-Amarna ; 
for only two Arabs out of twelve that I questioned 
had ever heard of the name, and then merely from 
the lips of tourists. The other fact is that the true 
name forthe mounds is Tel Beni Amran, ,which 
means ‘ the mound of the sons of Amran.’ I put 


| my questions to the Arabs in the ordinary course 
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of conversation at different times and places, and 
not at all pointedly, so as to be able to trust 
implicitly totheir answers, which were unanimous.”’ 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE pictures commissioned of ccrtain well- 
known English artists by the Gaikwar of 
Baroda have now been finished, and will shortly 
leave for India. These are: first, a portrait 
group of two bright-eyed swarthy boys, gentle 
and intelligent of aspect, the Gaikwar’s sons— 
a picture by Sir James Linton; and, second, 
three pictures of great country houses in ‘‘ The 
Dukeries,” two of which are done by Mr. John 
Fulleylove and one by Mr. James Orrock. 


Tue exhibitions to open next week include 
that of the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water-Colours, in Piccadilly ; and a collection 
of pictures by Mr. Joseph Farquharson, en- 
titled ‘‘In the Highlands and Lowlands of 
Scotland,” at the Fine Art Society’s, New 
Bond-street. 


Tue Liverpool Art Club will open its gallery 
to the public on March 20 with a large exhi- 
bition of original drawings in black and white. 
Besides good specimens of John Leech and 
Charles Keene, there will be a series of designs 
by Daniel Vierge. Numerous works will be 
exhibited by Messrs. Frank Dicksee, Bayard, 
Montbard, Fred Barnard, Forestier, Robert 
Barnes, Gordon Browne, Caton Woodville, 
Cynicus, Harry Furniss, and others. It is 
expected that the exhibition will be thoroughly 
representative of modern book illustration. It 
may be added that the president of the club is 
Mr. Edgar Browne, the son of ‘‘ Phiz.” 


At the meeting of the Viking Club on 
Thursday next, at the King’s Weigh House 
Rooms, Mr. R. 8. Clouston will read a paper 
upon ‘* Mezzotint Engraving.” 


THE evening discourse at the Royal Institu- 
tion on Friday next will be delivered by Dr. 
W. J. Russell, upon ‘‘ Ancient Egyptian Pig- 


ments.” 


In view of the forthcoming Exhibition at 
Chicago, Messrs. Cassell and Company have 
made arrangements for the issue of a popular 
edition, in monthly parts, of Pictures;ue America, 
illustrated with several hundred engravings on 
wood and numerous steel plates. 


THERE is now on view in the rooms of the 
Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, an 
exhibition of the results of the third season’s 
excavations on the site of Silchester, conducted 
by Messrs. G. E. Fox and W. H. St. Jobn 
Hope. The most interesting discovery of last 
year was that of the foundations of a building, 
only 45 feet long by 25 feet wide, which is 
believed to be the oldest Christian church in 
Great Britain. A reconstruction of its arrange- 
ments from the outlines preserved has been 
made by Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite. Plans, also, 
of the basilica and of the forum have been 
drawn by Mr. Fox, and are now on the walls of 
the exhibition. The other objects include— 
besides a large number of coins, metal utensils, 
and pieces of pottery—several fragments of 
marble sculpture, among them a colossal head, 
assumed to be that of the tutelary goddess 
Calleva. During the coming summer it is 
heped to complete the excavation of the insula 
supposed to contain the round temple, and 
to begin the excavation of the southern insula 
extending to the city wall. The exhibition 
will remain open until the end of next week, 
and visitors are admitted on presenting their 
cards. We may add that further contribu- 
tions towards the expenses of excavation will 
be gladly received by the treasurer of the 
committee, Mr. F, G. Hilton Price, 17 Colling- 
ham-gardens, 8. W. 








THE STAGE. 
“ ALEXANDRA” AT THE ROYALTY. 


THE enterprise begun on Saturday night by 
Mr. Charrington and Miss Janet Achurch is 
one to which people with any cultivated 
interest in the stage are likely to extend en- 
couragement. To begin with, the manager 
sets himself against the habit of long runs, 
which, though, as everybody knows, not destruc- 
tive of the talent of all, has yet its damaging 
effects on many. Again, the kind of piece 
which Mr. Charrington is likely to present 
appeals at least to thoughtful people; and as, in 
addition to Ibsen and an adaptation of Richard 
Voss, there is promised a comedy by Brandon 
Thomas, there is reason to hope that the amuse- 
ment of people who like to be gay after dinner, 
and not to be perpetually disturbed with prob- 
lems, will also be duly considered. We are not 
sure whether it would not have been better to 
have presented ‘‘ Alexandra” in the form of a 
simple translation. Then, doubtless, there 
would have been sacrificed the whole of the 
humour (but there is not very much of it) 
which the adapter has contrived to import. 
There would have been sacrificed, too, the kind 
of interest which one takes in things of one’s 
own land. But on the other hand, no proba- 
bilities would have been violated, and, moreover, 
criticism would have had the advantage of 
having to discuss Richard Voss upon his own 
merits; as it is difficult to know quite what 
is the adapter’s and what is the original 
author’s. Now, one of the practical disadvan- 
tages of having transferred the scene, in this 
adaptation, to English soil, is that the pro- 
ceedings which may have been quite likely in a 
German hotel become ridiculous in Sackville- 
street. Imagine the manager of a Sackville- 
street hotel threatened by detectives, and 
compelled, as it were, at the sword’s point to 
give a list of everybody staying in his house! 
Again, in the later portion of the play, the 
somewhat sentimental attitude adopted by Lord 
Knowlesford’s mother to the young woman 
Alexandra is more befitting to German notions 
of things, does not strike quite a right note in 
England. Apart from this question of adapta- 
tion and of transference of action, the play is 
interesting and inoffensive: suggestive even 
and forcible, though it can hardly be called 
sympathetic. Alexandra’s monstrous notions 
of revenge—the extent to which she cherishes 
them during seven years, in spite, we may 
suppose, of the lengthened wministrations 
of a Portland gaol-chaplain—puts her beyond 
the pale of our sympathies. Not only is 
revenge, especially long-cherished revenge, 
quite out of date—it is apt to be so terribly 
inconvenient; it occupies time that might be 
spent so very much better. But Alexandra 
belonged, it seems, in this respect, to another 
age, and her and her revenge we must accept. 
To take another point, the conduct of Lord 
Knowlesford—not at bottom a cad—towards 
Alexandra in the first instance is singularly 
uncharacteristic of any class in England that 
has a claim to be considered ‘‘ gentle” at all; 
though among the hundred thousand people in 
Germany with a ‘‘ von”’ before their names such 
behaviour might perhaps not be so infrequent. 
Rather an interesting character-study is that of 
a half-witted valet, very well named in the 
English version Anthony Want. This is the 
part played, and played well, by Mr. Charles 
Charrington, who sets the gocd example of not 
laying hands on the strongest part in the piece. 
The part of Lord Knowlesford does not lend 
itself, especially in the earlier portions, to the 


| talent or the capacity of Mr. Herbert Fleming ; 


but as Jack Owthwaite, Mr. Edmund Maurice 
is suited well. A very small part, full of 


. character, is that of the manager of the Sack- | 


ville-street hotel. He is an omniscient person 
who knows the why and wherefore of every- 
thing, and his shrewdness and rapid intuition 
are cleverly indicated by Mr. De Lange. Of 
the women’s parts only two are prominent. 
One of them is that of Lady Knowlesford, a 
blind and elderly person, played by Mrs. 
Theobald Wright with extreme justice of dic- 
tion, and with that appearance of restrained 
power which is in truth, we suspect, a part of 
her personality. But the performance is full 
of authority, and so is, indeed, 1 oteworthy. 
Miss Janet Achurch alone remains to be spoken 
of; and hers, undoubtedly, is the character 
with the most varied and abundant oppor- 
tunities for effect. Of a!l of them—notwith- 
standing her retention of more than one 
mannerism—it is hardly too much to say 
that she takes advantage. She plays, as usual, 
with refinement and subtlety, with singular 
intensity and fulness of meaning. 
F. W. 


STAGE NOTES. 

THERE has been « change of programme at 
the Avenue Theatre, where, in place of the 
revised version of Mr. Sydney Grundy’s ‘‘ A 
White Lie,” there is a revival of the translation 
of George Ohnet’s ‘‘Iron Master.” We have 
never thought that Mrs. Kendal—great though 
the talent is that she displays in the part—is 
really seen to advantage in ‘‘ The Iron Master.” 
The character of Claire is somewhat morbid and 
hysterical, and Mrs. Kendal’s art is seen best in 
a character healthy and normal, however pro- 
found be its capacity for emotion. In regard 
to the piece itself, whether the proposition lately 
advanced in these columns be true or not —that 
the stage and literature must nowadays be 
practically divorced—it will, at all events, be con- 
ceded that the work of M. Ohnet is exactly fitted 
1o widen such separation. Of M. Ohnet, whether 
as novelist or dramatist, M. Jules Lemaitre’s mot 
is true—it is only when one has quite done with 
M. Ohnet that one can begin to be occupied 
with literature. We await with real interest 
the production by Mr. and Mrs. Kendal of some 
piece which—whether or not it be literary— 
shall afford to two admirable artists the fittest 
occasion for the exercise of their gifts. 





ThsEn’s ‘Doll's House” is to be given at 
the Royalty Theatre this (Saturday) afternoon. 


MUSIC. 

MUSIC NOTES. 

A ConceRT-OVERTURE by Mr. George W. L. 
Marshall Hall, who holds the chair of Music at 
Melbourne University, was performed last 
Saturday at the Crystal Palace. The com- 
poser, in a letter to his brother, has revealed 
the ‘‘ programme” of the music, but it is only 
of a vague nature. The Overture has several 
points of interest: the thematic material is 
good, and the workmanship and orchestration 
excellent. But the music lacks conciseness, 
and the reminiscences of Wagner are, at times, 
somewhat strong. It is, nevertheless, a work 
that deserves a second hearing. M. Slivinski 
gave a neat and refined rendering of Chopin’s 
E minor Concerto. The first movement, how- 
ever, is hopelessly dull, and not all Tausig's 
additions can render it acceptable: what in 
the pianoforte part was originally tame has 
been made vulgar. 


THE new Mass in D by Antonin Dvorak, to 
be performed for the first time at the Crystal 
Palace to-day, was composed, in 1887, for the 
consecration of a private chapel at Luzan, in 
Bohemia. 
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